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“AND IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARD A FIGURE LOOMED UP THROUGH 


ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AvTHoR or “ Marrtwony,” “Mptie. pe Mersac,” “ 
Hatt,” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE CLOUDS. 


ALL sorts of extravagant ideas passed through Vidal’s head as 
he walked along the mountain-side with the girl whom he loved 
and whom he had known for barely three days. Every now and 
again the mist wreaths parted, showing them some sombre peak 
towering high overhead or a gleam of gray water from beneath ; 
then they were wrapped once more in a sort of white darkness, 
through which they could hardly distinguish one another’s forms. 


They seemed so completely alone, so separated from the world and 


all its conventionalities, that Vidal, upon whom external conditions - 


always possessed a strong influence, felt as if there would be nothing 
very strange in speaking his heart out and saying, “I love you.” 

But underlying the impetuosity of his nature there was ever a 
vein of common-sense, which had preserved him from the commis- 
sion of many absurdities before then, and he had more reasons 
than one for knowing that the utterance of those three words must 
be preceded by a considerable period of reflection. Therefore he 
did no more than repeat them many times inwardly, and only said 
aloud : “So you are really going away to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, with something like a sigh. ‘I am 
sorry. It is as if we had come to the end of the holidays, though 
we are going home.” 

“It is something to have a home to go to when holiday time is 
over,” remarked Vidal. 

“ And have you no home? Oh no, I remember you told me that 


THE MIST.” 


you had rooms in London. That can hardly be like a home, I sup- 
pose. ‘You said you had a mother, though.” - 

“Yes, I am blessed with a mother, and also with a sister. But 
we are three. I am glad to say that we are always very good 
friends when we meet ; but it is doubtful whether we should con- 
tinue to be so if we lived under one roof. So we don’t live under 
one roof; and in default of a home, I have to make the best of 
Duke Street, St. James's.” | 

“Well,” said the girl, after a short pause, “I guppose most peo- 
ple must be contented with second bests in this world, and ought 
to be thankful enough if they get as much.” 

“T don’t with you in the least!” cried Vidal, with some 
warmth. “I think there is nothing so fatal to happiness as mak- 
ing up your mind to be contented with something less than what 
you want.” x 

“ But if you can’t get what you want ?—or if you don’t quite 
know what you want ?” [Continued on page 38.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harper’s Werk ty, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883,and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 
it is Misses. Harper & Brorners’ intention 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
ecals for three years only. 


“ Ad here is something dainty and delicious, of which we have 
grown to be very fond, as’ it comes into our household like a gleam 
of sunshine, and its light is reflected from certain little eyes that 
with happiness whenever it appears.” —New York Evangelist. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iciusrraten WERKLY, 
Published January 20, contains Chapter I. of 
“ROLF HOUSE.” 


Br Lecy C. 


Avrnox or “ Mrupren'’s Baraars,” “ Nax,” “Dick D.,” rte. 


There is a very entertaining story by Mes. Apa Canceton Srop- 
pakp, entitled “A Brave Bow’ ; Mrs. Margaret E. Sanester con- 
tributes a beautiful poem, entitled “ Little Ruth's Guest” ; and in 

amusing article called Canght in the Rain,” Mr. Frank Bret- 
/ Lew supplies the boys and girls with amusement for some of these 
long winlér evenings. 

A leading place is given to the 

“CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION AT THE NEW ORLEANS 
EXPOSITION,” 


of which there is a full-page illustration drawn by Me. Joux Derry, 
accompanied by an article by Mr. Ector McCormick. 


Harper's YouNG Prope, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harere’s Youna Propie will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 
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‘“LUKEWARMNESS.” 

HE curious attack of Mr. Jones, Chairman of the 

Republican National Committee, upon the Presi- 
dent’s *‘ lukewarmness” during the election; the drift 
of remark in the Senatorial contest at Albany ; the 
assertion of Mr. Evarts’s indifference to Mr. Fo.- 
GER’S candidacy in 1282, and Mr. Evarts’s letter an- 
nouncing his own candidacy for the Senatorship, and 
his interview explaining the circumstances of his cor- 
‘respondence with Mr. FoLGER—show that the accepted 
test of Republican fidelity in New York is getting to 
be unhesitating support and active advocacy of all 
party nominations, whatever they may be and how- 
ever made, rather than sincere adherence to party 
principles: But if this is to be the test, who is to 
apply it? During the last few years every faction 
and many of the prominent leaders of the party have 
taken an airing beyond the strict party lines. Re- 


he 


in the State. But whence did its name spring but 
from its suspicious and half-hearted support of party 
men and measures that it did not like? The old Stal- 
wart machine represented absolute and unconditional 
subseryiency to the party behest as the sole proof of 
party loyalty. - In the State Convention of 1880 Mr. 
CONKLING personally compelled Mr. WoopIN to say 
that he would obey the command of the Convention, 
and Mr. ROBERTSON and his BLAINE associates at the 
Chicago Convention of that year were hotly de- 
nounced as dishonored and treacherous because they 
refused to obey. But this year even Mr. CoNKLING 
has fallen under suspicion, and many of his Stalwart 
friends openly bolted. 

In 1884 the New York Tribune was regarded as the 
very ideal of Republican orthodoxy, but in 1872, un- 
der the same editorship, it supported the Democratic 
against the Republican Presidential nominations, and 
covered Mr. HENDRICKS with unqualified praise. In 


cently, the ‘‘ Half-breed” faction has been dominant 


by the fact that he did make speeches for a very much pation of parties in the civil service. But he did not 


more objectionable candidate in the late canvass. — 
From a single glimpse like this it is evident that if 
unhesitating and ardent support of all regular Repub- 
lican nominations, whatever their character and how- 
ever secured, be the standard of Republican sound- 
ness, none of the present factions or leaders would be 
justified. They have all had their ‘‘outings,” and 
taken their turn at being “‘ traitors” and ** renegades” 
and outcasts in general. But why should they wish 
to- be justified by such a test? What could be more 
humiliating, for instance, for a man wishing to be a 
Senator of the United States than to find that his elec- 
tion depended, not upon his personal character and 
public service, not upon his attachment to the princi- 
ples and purposes of a great and honorable party, but 
upon his ability and willingness to show that he had 
earnestly defended all its offenses and advocated and 
voted for all its unworthy candidates? Such a ne- 
cessity would be alarming to every patriotic and hon- 
orable member of any party which had fallen into 
such a condition, because it would be the sure sign of 
party decadence. Can any intelligent Republican, 
however angry over the defeat of the party candidate, 
seriously believe that the imposition of such a test 
will re-invigorate the party? To put the question 
practically, is it a course more becoming to the party, 
more in harmony with its character, its original prin- 
ciples, and its traditions, and more promising of fu- 
ture success, to try to retain the Democrats who for 
various reasons voted for Mr. BLAINE, than to recover 
the Republicans who for various reasons voted against 
him? Sensible politicians can answer such a question 
in one way only. The distinctive significance of the 


‘Independent movement is that it was not an enter- 


prise of politicians ‘‘on the make.” That was the 
secret of its power. The present course of the Re- 
publican party implies an absolute extinction of the 
spirit of freedom and independence from which it 
sprang. It is well to remember that the extinction 
of this spirit in the Democratic party was never so 
complete as it was twenty-four years ago, when it 
was excluded from power, and it remained excluded 
until now, when a new generation has appeared. 


AN IMPENDING CHANGE. 


THE comments upon the letter of Mr. CLEVELAND 
in regard to appointments and removals in the civil 
service show a general conviction that a great prac- 
tical change in administrative methods is at hand. 
The spoils system, as it is called, was first put into 
practice in the State of New York by the old Council 
of Appointment at the close of the last century. Its 
enforcement was so rigorous that licenses for auction- 
eers and charters for banks were distributed by party 
favor. Before the Constitution of 1821 was framed 
the spoils system in New York was supreme. When 
the Legislature met, the paramount question was that 
of the probable party character of the Council of Ap- 
pointment. A pamphlet says, in 1819, ‘‘ This is the 
great consideration ‘that, like the serpent in the wil- 
derness, devours every other.” The council could 
sweep the whole civil list throughout the State, and 
appoint three or four thousand officers in the course 
of a féw hours.” The question was not whether the 
service would be properly performed, but ‘‘ how will 
this or that appointment affect the county in which 
it is made? How will parties in that section of the 
State stand against another year? What candidate 
has the most influence? And from what man’s dis- 
appointment have we most to fear?” The result in 
the State was a political proscription which, by infu- 
riating party passion, had, 2s HAMMOND says, ‘‘fre- 
quently produced a state of feeling in the public mind 
which threatened a dissolution of the bonds which 
unite together a civilized and Christian community.” 

This condition was so intolerable and dangerous 
that the common-sense of the people of New York in- 
tervened, and demanded a change of system... And 
in 1825 DE WITT CLINTON, in his Message to the Legis- 
lature, congratulated the people of the State that ‘‘ we 
are- emancipated from the thralldom of a system of 


seek the equilibrium by general removals. The late 
TRUMAN SmiTH, of Connecticut, said, in 1876, that he 
began practicing law in 1818, and that it was more 
than fourteen years afterward before he ever heard of 
any one going to Washington after an office. Up to 
that time, he says, there had been no removals at the 
seat of government except for cause, and the tenure 
was competency and good behavior. Very few re- 
movals were made even for cause, and all honest and 
efficient officers were, of course, re-appointed at the 
expiration of their respective terms. It was not until 
the election of JACKSON that the old New York sys- 
tem, summarized in the famous phrase of the New 
York Senator Marcy, was adopted by the national 
administration ; and once begun, it was, of course, con- 
tinued. With the rapid and vast increaseof patron- 
age the system has been thoroughly organized and 
extended, leading not only to immense corruption, 
but tending to the practical overthrow of the control 
of the government by the people. It is thus one of 
the most serious of political evils; and it is the deter- 
mination to continue the reform already begun which 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s letter announces. The earnest.of 
his good faith is his character, his career, and the let- 
ter itself, which shows a clear comprehension of the 
situation. His conduct will be opposed, ridiculed, 
and carefully misrepresented by the professional poli- 
ticians in and out of the press, and in both parties. 
But Mr. CLEVELAND may rely confidently upon the 
patriotic good sense of the people, who in this reform, 
as in other great progressive movements, have forced 
the professional politicians to follow and obey. 


THREE EXECUTIVE MESSAGES. 


_ THE year opens with three significant messages 
from chief executive officers in New York—the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the Mayors of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. They are all peculiarly signifi- 
cant as showing the lull in real polities. For more 
than twenty years, before, during, and after the war, 
the Governors’ messages were often elaborate political 
arguments upon various aspects of the great question 
which made an actual division of parties. Butin the 
present message of the Governor, as well as in those 
of both Mayors, nothing is more striking than the ab- 
sence of partisan discussion, and, indeed, Governor 
HILL says with truth that ‘‘ freedom from party tram- 
mels on the part of the people is the distinguishing 
feature of the political situation of the present time.” 

Governor HILL’s message, like thosg of Mayor 
GRaCE and Mayor Low, is a simple business statement. 
It tells the people of the State much which they would 
especially wish to know. The Governor is not afraid 
to express opinions frankly and positively upon some 
subjects which will engage the Legislature. But 
upon some others he is silent, as upon the Niagara 
Park. In the fewest possible words Mr. CLEVELAND 
announced to the Legislature his resignation, and so 
a term of office ends distinguished alike for the cir- 
cumstances under which it began and those under 
which it closed, as well as for its charaéter and ac- 
complishment. Governor HILL has been supposed to 
be more exclusively a party man than his predecessor, 
and there has been some apprehension that a different 
spirit would be shown by his administration. The 
justice of this apprehension remains to be shown, and 
the Governor’s course will be watched very closely by 
men of both parties. 

Mayor GRACE’S message shows, as might be expect- 
ed, a firm grasp of the municipal situation, and the 
Mayor argues with great force for a spring election, 
which the Governor also favors. Mayor Low, in 
Brooklyn, is equally an adept and master in city af- 
fairs, and the tone and character of both the Mayors’ 
papers are such as to emphasize the fact that both 
cities have proved the possibility of securing a proper 
depositary of the great trust of the Mayoralty. We 
are not yet so far gone that good citizens can not con- 
trol the government of the community if they choose 
to take the trouble. Nothing in all of the three mes- 
sages is pleasanter than the hearty testimony to the 


the same year Mr. DEPEW, who is now held in the patronage which formed a component part of our practical value of the reformed system in the civil 
: highest Republican honor, was the candidate for Lieu- former Constitution, and whose direct tendency and service which ‘has been established in the State and 
tenant - Governor with the Democratic ex-Senator inevitable operation were to agitate the community in the cities. There must, of course, be mistakes and 
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ment with some intelligible ideafof Americ 
t the official ignorance which & i 
py the amusing story of the Earl of Newcas 
secretary of State a century later, and why 
ridicules a8 saying to a military commander 

who had said that Cape Breton was an islan¢ 
always bringing good news, and that he wo 
and tell the King that Cape Breton was an islgnd. 
MAVERICK’S Description was found by Mr. 
GILBERT WATERS, aD American antiquary livingsy London, 
ym we owe also the discovery of the WINTHR 
carries on his labors with the support\of a 
nder the auspices of the Historio-Geneal 
Society, and his researches have been 80 truly useful an 
valuable that the discontinuance of his service to histo 
ical inquiry would be so great a misfortune that it is to be 
earnestly hoped the society will be aided by generons sub- 
scriptions toward his work. Mr. WATERS'S genealogical 
gleanings are constantly published in the Kegister, which is 
full of interesting details for the curious historical student. 
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THE “CIVIL SERVICE REFORMER.” 


Wr gladly weleome the Civil Serrice Rvformer, a handsome 
monthly journal, issued by the Reform Association of Mary- 
land, and of whieh the first number is just published. It 
will be furnished for fifty cents a year, but there is nothing 
else cheap in the paper, which, from the promise of the first 
number, Will be an admirable and efficient ally of the civil 
service Record, which has been published in Boston for three 
or four years. 

Both the Reformer and the Record will be found very use- 
ful by everybody who is interested in a public question of 
the first importance, becanse they furnish an index of the 
details of the progress of the movement, and are devoted 
exclusively to discussion of the principles and methods of 
reform. ‘Thus there are capital articles in the first number 
of the Reformer upon the questions, what civil service ne- 
form is, whether the examinations are a test of fitness, and 
whether Maryland needs a civil service reform bill. 

That so excellent and attractive a journal, and at a price 
so very moderate, should be issued in Baltimore by the 
Maryland Association, is a significant sign of the times. 
The political Bourbons may well stare and sneer, but star- 
ing and sneering will not avail. The cause of civil service 
reform is the cause of the people against professional poli- 
ticians. It is the cause of good government and honest 
politics against jobbery and corruption, and the more it is 
understood the swifter will be its complete triumph. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


Tur reader will be surprised to see the singular resem- 
blance of General Draz, the newly inangurated President 
of Mexico, to the best type of earnest and vigorous English- 
men or Americans. Yet he is a full-blooded native Mexi- 
can, belonging to the race whose name has become with us 
the synonym of incapacity, the Aztecs. His election has 
been hailed with general joy, for the late President, Gon- 
ZALES, Was held to be a corrupt and despotic chief, and it 
was not certain that a change of the Chief Magistracy could 
be effected without revolution. 

The Constitution of Mexico prohibits two successive 
terms of the Presidency. But as the poorer part of the 
people take little interest in politics, and the more prosper- 
ous class is small, a President who controls the army may 
easily become @ very troublesome personage if he should 
be disposed for mischief. But GONZALES withdrew quiet- 
ly, and that he should have driven away in his own carriage 
from the national palace without disturbance is mentioned 
as a sign of the progress of the people in respect for lawful 
aud orderly methods of change. 

Mexico is suffering great industrial and commercial de- 
pression, and the situation is very difficult for the new Pre- 
sideut. 
ize the people, and an energetic and intelligent man of 
reat administrative talent is in danger of advancing faster 
than the national feeling would authorize. General D1az 
is very popular, and no man in the country could do more, 
probably, than he. His face, as the portrait shows, is that 
of a thoroughly modern man. His feeling for the United 
States is most friendly, and no one can look at his portrait 
without interest in him or without hearty good wishes for 
the success of his administration. | 


WHAT MR. REED WOULD CALL A GROUP 
OF SNEAKS. 


THE experience of every government office and depart- 
ment, when they are relieved of the dictation of politicians 
‘unl members of Congress, and are permitted to be regulated 
pon business principles, shows that thé reformed system 
in the civil service is the natural and sensible system. Look- 
ing recently at the Register of the. State Department at 
Washington, we found an interesting illustration of this 
fact. 

The three Assistant Secretaries of State served in subor- 
dinate positions in the department. All the chiéfs of bu- 
reans and the chief clerk have been promoted from subor- 
dinate places. All the higher grades of clerkships have 
heen filled by promotion, and almost all the clerks in the de- 
partment entered it on probation as temporary clerks. It 
Is a tradition of the department that the clerks take no ac- 
tive part in polities. The contribution by a clerk of twen- 
ty dollars to the campaign fund in 1880 is held to be rather 
‘in exceptional fact, and very few of the clerks vote. 


CY, the author of the famous phrase, “To the victor belong 


the spoils,” when he became Secretary of State, refused to | 


ake partisan removals. 


It is a misfortune for the interests of the service that the | 
chiefs and assistant chiefs of divisions in all the dupart- | 
ents were excepted from the operation of the rules of the 


reformed system. They are officers who were originally ap- 
pointed to the lowest grade, and have risen by regular pro- 
uvliou through the various grades, Their capacity and 


The spirit of general progress does not character- . 


It is. 
hecanse of this abstinence from partisan activity in the ; 
clerical force of the department that the pressure for place 
Within it is less stringent, and it is even said that Mr. MAR- 
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fitness have been tested in the most satisfactory and con- 
clusive manner, and they represent the skilled labor of the 
departments. Their places could not be tilled so advanta- 
geously for the service either from the present subordinates 
or from new and utterly inexperienced persons, and when 
they have not been improperly active in political conten- 
tion, the welfare of the public service requires their reten- 
tion. The Civil Service Commission has wisely preferred 
to begin their work within a range of places for which they 
conld properly provide, rather than to attempt everything 
at once. But the time has now arrived when the rales 
should be extended to varions classes of ofticers, including 
the chiefs of divisions, employés in the postal railway serv- 
ice, and in other branches. The President, under the cir- 
cumstances, may naturally prefer not to act, since his mo- 
tives would be misconstrued, and he might seem to be at- 
tempting to forestall the action of his successor. But his 
successor has shown plainly enough his sympathy with ev- 
ery reasonable extension of the classified service such as 
this would be. 


GENERAL GRANT AND THE PROPOSED 
FUND. 


WE alluded last week to the efforts of General SuERMAN 
and other personal friends of General GranT to secure to 
him the official memorials of the national gratitude for his 
patriotic services which were in danger of being sold to 
satisfy judgments. It is now stated that the generous pur- 
pose of General SHERMAN has been accomplished, and in- 
telligence of the fact will be received with universal satis- 
faction. 

Some of General Grant's friends, also, had proposed to 
raise a fund for presentation to him, but in a brief and 
manly letter the General states that he deems it due to 
himself and to his family to decline the proffered generosity. 
Like his refusal of a pension, his letter declining the pro- 
posed relief will renew the public sympathy for his recent 
misfortunes, and commend him still more closely to public 
regard. 

The cirenmstances which have prompted these move- 
ments suggest once more and very strongly the question of 
the propriety of a retiring pension for the President. A 
fund, indeed, was privately raised for General GRANT, and 
it is gratifying to know that he will be spared the anx- 
ieties which darkened the declining years of JEFFERSON 
and MONROE. But no President should be subjected to the 
chance of such anxieties. There are retiring pensions for 
the highest judges at a certain age, and there is no good 
reason against a proper provision for the President upon 
his retirement. The claims of General GRANT upon the 
national gratitude are so peculiar, and his patriotic serv- 
ices were so great, that his retirement from the Presidency 
would have been a most fitting time for making such pro- 
vision. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 


THERE is no doubt of the great snecess of the German 
opera this winter in New York, and it is due in great part 
to the same canse as the successes of Mr. InvinG—the care- 
ful and thorough preparation and consideration of every 
detail. An actor or a singer can not now “carry” a play 
or an opera. The modern taste demands the symmetry and 
proportion without which there is no illusion. Mr. Ir- 
VING’s first care evidently is the presentation of the play 
as a whole, and not merely as the setting of a single play- 
er, and it is the accomplishment of this purpose. which 
makes the impression of satisfaction with all the plays 
that he presents. 

Dr. DAMROSCH has the same regard for detail and har- 
mony of parts. Every opera is carefully mounted, and ev- 
ery part in it is carefully filled. The whole is not sacri- 
ficed to any part, and for the first time we have the Ger- 
man opera produced with more stage management, and 
even with sincerer enthusiasm among the singers, than the 
Italian. Madame MATERNA, who at the Tuomas festival, 
and last year at the THOMAS concerts, made so great an 
impression, has returned only to confirm it as one of the 
extraordinary DAMROSCH company. 

The untutored children of nature from the wild and free 
prairies, whose home is in the setting sun and whose family 
name is Pogram, are occasionally heard again this season, 
raising a war-whoop of chatter and giggle in some of the 
boxes. Bnt the good breeding of the andience instantly 
reminds them that if they venture into civilized resorts 
they must force themselves to behave civilly. These 
strangers from the prairie are amusing, and it is pleasant 
to see that even their extraordinary manners are capable 
of restraint by judicious discipline. | 


PERSONAL, 


Tue first art scholarship ever instituted in this country will yield 
an income of $500 a year from the Harper-Haligarten Fund. It 
was presented to Mr. E. L. Masor at the rooms of the Art Stydents’ 
League on the 7th of January in the presence of an assemblage 
of artists and t:.cir friends. Interesting addresses were made by 
Professor Fetrx Apxier, Mr. F. D. Mutter, Mr. J. Carrot Becx- 
wirn, and Mr. W..J. Stuiman. If ever there was an art atmos- 
phere, it pervaded the pleasant rooms on that occasion, Mr. 
Magor received warm congratulations, especially from the trnstees 
and the jury of the fund, who were seated upon the platform, and 
from his associates of both sexes in the Art Students’ League. 
He will leave at once for a two years’ sojourn in Paris and other 
foreign capitals. He is rather above the average height, and has 
an erect, well-proportioned figure, dark hair, smooth face, and in- 
telligent eyes. 

—Mr. O. B. Bunce is finishing a novel of contemporancaus life 
in New York, entitled Adventures of Timias Terrystone, The 
hero is a painter who, in the freshness of youth, is set afloat upon 
the current, and borne along to his destiny without mystery, tra- 
gedy, or crime, Several of the situations are idyllic, and the treat- 
ment is picturesque in low tones. 3" 

—Mr, Ropert Brownrne to a lady who asked for the date of 
Mrs. Evizapeta Barrett Brownrna’s birth: “I know neither the 
day, month, nor year of Exvizapern Barrett Brownine’s birth. It 
is a subject upon which I have never had the slightest curiosity.” 

—A New York author was announcing to a friend the speedy 
publication of a new book by himself. ‘I will startle you,” re- 
plied the friend; “I intend to buy a copy of that book.” The au- 
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thor confessed that he was surprised. Most of his friends, he 
said, thought enough of him to accept his books when he gave 
them; but the announcement of an intention to buy oné was new 
to him. 

—Mr. Otrver Jonnson’s seventy-fifth birthday was the occasion 
of much congratulation on the part of his friends, some of the 
most distinguished of whom attended a reception in his honor at 
the house of Dr. J. P. Many. The famous abolitionist is the only 
survivor of the twelve founders of the American Antislavery So- 
ciety. Brief addresses were delivered by the Rev. Joun W. Cxap- 
wick and the Rev. Ropert Cottyer, the latter expressing the hope 
that Mr. Jonnson would live a hundred years. Mr. Jonson re- 
plied that such was his determination. é } 

—Mr. Grorce Avavstus Sata is no stranger to this country, 
where he enjoys the respect and affection of hundreds of ad- 
mirers, every one of whom is hoping that his present visit will be 
as successful financially as it is bound to be socially.. We can 
not, however, congratulate the English public on his intention to 
abandon the profession of journalism, in which for more than a 
quarter of a century he has stood with the very foremost. oi 

—A celebrated cook died recently in Paris, leaving a fortune o 
$50,000 to bis two nephews on condition that they should inscribe 
on his tombstone one of his best cookery recipes, in order, as he 
said, that persons desirous of useful knowledge might obtain it by. 
visiting a cemetery. The French Epitaph Commission will not per- 
mit such an inscription, and the unhappy heirs are likely to lose 
the money. 

—Mr. Micnart. Davitt commends the claimant Ticnpogne be- 
cause, “ unlike the ordinary bogus aristocrat, he never ‘ flashed his 
rank’; that is to say, when he walked or talked with other prison- 
ers he did not ‘ put on airs,’ or adopt the patronizing manners which, 
both outside as well as in prison, usually denote alike the parvenu 
and the impostor.” 

—Lord Tennyson dedicates his play Becket to Lord Se.pornr : 

s To you, the honored Chancellor of our own day, I dedicate this 
memorial of your great predecessor, which, although not intended - 
in its present form to meet the exigencies of our modern theatre, 
has nevertheless—for so you have assured me—won your appro- 
bation.” , 

—Fifty years ago the late Grorcr C. Benwrrr, founder of the 
Brooklyn Zimes, was a penniless lad from England. He died a 
successful man of affairs, an influential politician, widely respect- 
ed, intimately associated with great public enterprises; rich, and 
honored. His career is a brilliant exposition of the potencies of 
this free republic, and his best monument is the prosperous jour- 
nal of which he was so proud. A widow and seven grown-up 
children survive him. 

—The citizens of Stanley County, North Carolina, are preparing 
to receive Mrs. GaRFIEKLD, who owns a gold mine in that region, 
and expects soon to visit it. Her welcome will be cordial both for 
her own sake and that of her martyred husband. 

—An order has been given for a gold medal, upon one side of 
which will appear a medallion of WENDELL PHtiuips, with the dates 
of his birth and death, and on the reverse side the seal of Boston, 
to be presented to Mr. Grorar WILLtam Curtis for his eulogy upon 
Mr. Paivuirs in that city in April last. a 

—At the annual sale of pews in Plymouth Church, Mr. Beecuer 
said: “I congratulate myself and I congratulate you on this-au- 
spicious evening, which all good men long for all the year. To- 
night, in order to express a welcome to you, we have selected two 

handsome men | Mr. H. B. Crariin and Mr. S. V. Watrr} to sit on 
the platform. They are now disputing over the honor. The con- 
ditions of the sale will be read to you by our veteran auctioneer 
[Mr. E. E. Hoyt], who has been with us for love and money for 
many years.” In spite of the hard times, the sum total of receipts 
was only about three thousand dollars less than last year, which ’ 
shows that Mr. Bercuer’s hold on his congrégation is as strong as 
ever. 

—A brave woman, Madame Dr Vatsayre: wishes to become a 
martyr to science. She has written to M. Pastevr, the celebrated 
vivisectionist, of her readiness to be a subject for his experiments 
in hydrophobia. “ If you reply in the affirmative,” she says, “I 
shall not hesitate to submit to anything you may propose, and am 
willing to come and live under your eyes, if you think necessary.” 
The Greeks would have immortalized such a woman in sculptare 
and in verse, after allowing her to carry out her hervic resolvev 
But the moderns, though worshipping science, would not. permit 
the sacrifice. 

—Mr. Hayes was the only President of the United States since 
Mr. Linco_n who did not smoke tobacco. President-elect CLevr- 
LAND is a smoker, as were Presidents Jonnson, Grant, and Gar- 
FIELD, and as is President ARTHUR. 

—SHAKESPEARE’S house at Stratford-on-Avon is 30 decrepit that 
recently it had to be shored up with timber... There are no funds 
for permanently keeping the celebrated building from tumbling 
into the street, but it is not probable that England will let it. 

—Cnief Justice Warrr’s family physician is a lady homeopa- 
thist named Mrs. Winstow. During his present serious attack of 
erysipelas she has attended him faithfully, and everybody trusts 
that she will soon bring him through safe and sound, The Chief 
Justice is now absent from his official duties for the first time in 
ten years, 

—The British Parliament is to be asked for a dowry of 150,000 
and an annuity of $30,000 for the Princess Beatrice on the occa- 
sion-of her marriage to Prince Henry of Battenberg. The money 
will undoubtedly be voted by the usual large majority. 

—Ex-Vice-President Witt1am A. Wuexcer is in feeble health, 
wifeless, and childless, at his old home in Malone, Franklin County, 
New York. 

— When my mother,” writes Mr. Jcttan Hawthorne, “was 
preparing her husband’s journals for publication, it was her habit - 
frequently to consult with me as to the propriety of admitting or 
excluding certain passages ; and among others the extract about 
MarGARET FULLER came up for consideration. She liad copied it 
out ready for publication, but it was finally decided to suppress it, 
for Margaret and Mrs. Hawrtuorne had been well acquainted, and 
the former’s conduct toward the latter had frequently been marked 
by deficiency of good taste, to say the least, so that this might 
have been construed in the light of a revenge taken upon the dead. _ 
We concluded, therefore, that it should be published, if at all, 
only when a complete biography was written.” ! 

—Professor Gotpwin Smitn has been misrepresented by a re-- 
port that he had written indignantly to a Toronto paper concerning 
the personnel of the visitors who came over with the British Asso- 
ciation. We have the best of reasons for saying that he has not 
written to any paper on the subject, and that the report is” un- 
founded. 

—Wisdom from Oscar Wipe: “It is quite true that as long 
as a woman’s lower garments are suspended from the hips, a cor- 
set is an absolute necessity; the mistake lies in not suspending 
all apparel from the shoulders. In the latter case a corset be- 
comes useless, the body is left free and unconfined for respiration 
and motion ; there is more health, and consequently more beauty. 
Indeed, all the most ungainly and, uncomfortable articles of dress 
that fashion in her folly has ever prescribed, not the light corset 
merely, but the farthingale, the vertugadin, the hoop, the crino- 
line, and that modern monstrosity, the so-called ‘dress improver, 
also, have all of them owed their.origin to the same error, the er- 
ror of not seeing that it is from the shoulders, and from the shoul- 
ders only, that all garments should be hung.” 
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{HE LATE DR, 
SCHENCK. 

Dr. Noa Hunt SCHENCK, for six- 
teen years rector of St. Ann's, one 
of the largest of the Protestant 
Episeop +l churches in Brooklyn, 
died on the 4th inst., i his sixtieth 
year, [He was born near Trenton, 
New Jersey, on the 30th of June, 
1925, At the age of fifteen he 
entered the College of New Jer- 
sey. at Princeton, and graduated 
‘1 1844. He adopted the law as 
his profession, and began prac- 
tice in Trenton. In 1848 he re- 
moved to Cincinnati, and, after 
practicing there for three years, 
decided to enter the ministry of 
the Protestant Episeopal Church. 

After a course of study in the 
Theological Seminary at Gambier, 
Ohio, le preached at Hillsbor- 
ough, Ohio, and was afterward set- 
tled for a time in Gambier. In 
1857 he became rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago. While in that 
city he founded and edited the 
Western Churchman. In 1859 
he accepted a call to Emanuel 
Church, Baltimore, where he re- 
mained until be became rector of 
St. Ann's, Brooklyn, in 1867. 

In 1865 Dr. Scuenck received 
his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from his Alma Mater. He trav- 
elled several times in Europe, 
and was the author of several 
works of travels and sermons, 

St. Ann's is the oldest Episco- 
pal church in that city. It was 
started in 1787, and worship was 
first held in a frame structure in 
Fulton Street, near Clark Street. 
In 1795 it was incorporated as 
St. Ann’s Church, in honor of 
Mrs. Ann Sands, whose husband 
gave a site for a new edifice at 
Sands and Washington streets. 
Two structures were built there. 
One was damaged by an explo- 
sion in a powder mill near it, and 
the other was removed to make 
way for the Bridge approach. In 
the same year that Dr. Scaenck 
was called as rector the founda- 
tions of the present fine edifice at 
Clinton and Livingston streets 
were laid, and two years later the 
huilding was opened for services. 
It cost $350,000, and is one of 
the finest and largest churches in 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. ScHENCK was an earnest 
and zealous clergyman, untirin 
in his work, and beloved by al 
who knew him. His manner was 
frank, genial, and engaging. Pov- 
erty and sickuess always found in 
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him a sympathetic friend. Mr. 
Breecner well said of him, in 
speaking of his death, “he was a 
good citizen, a-good friend, and a 
loyal Christian gentleman.” His 
church and congregation were 
warmly attached to him, and his 
decease has carried sorrow into a 
wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


‘THE NEW SPEAKER. 


Tae Hon. Georce Z. Erwin, 
the new Speaker of the New York 
Assembly, has had several years’ 
experience in the Legislature, He , 
was born at Madrid, St. Lawrence ' 
County, in this State, on the 15th 
of January, 1840. His earl edu- 
cation was obtained at an acad- 
emy in Potsdam, and he then en- 
tered upon a course of study at 


_ Middlebury College, Vermont. 


Upon graduating from that in- 
stitution, Mr. Erwrx, then in his 
twenty-fifth year, tried for a brief 
period the occupation of farming, 
but finding the life not sufficient- 
ly attractive, he soon left it for 
the study of law. Ina very short 
time he established a large and 
lucrative practice in his own sec- 
tion of the State. : 

Mr. Erwin has been connected 


with the Republican party since 


his entrance into public life. He 
was first elected to the State As- | 
sembly in 1881. Re-elected in 
1882, he served during hissecond 
term on the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the Sub-committee of 
the Whole, and the special com- 
mittee appointed to investigate 
receiverships. He was again elect- 
ed in 1883 bya majority of 1702 
votes over his Democratic com- 
petitor, and again served on sev- 
eral important comnnittees, in- 
cluding that of Wavs and Means. 
In the latter Mr. Erwin served 
with ability and energy among 
such veteran and young reform. 
ers as LitrLesoun of Oswego, 
O’Nemw of Franklin, Serra of 
Clinton, Hower of*New York, 
Boynton of Essex, and Wetcnu 
of Niagara. was also a 
member of the special commit- 
tee of investigation known as 
the “ Roosevelt Committee,” and 
was one of RoosEveLT’s most 
active and efficient aids in all 
the work of framing and passing 
the reform measures for the city 
of New York. Last year he was 
again elected, and was the Re- 
publican choice for Speaker. 
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ADRIAN VIDAL. 
[Continued from front page.] 

“If you don’t know, you are in a bad way, I 
admit ; but surely it ought not to be very difficult 
to find out ; and then it depends almost entirely 
upon yourself, I believe, whether you get it or not. 
There are very few things, except good health, of 
which a man can say that it is impossible that he 
should ever gain them.” 

“Ah, a man—perhaps. But a woman is in a 
very different position. It is not always possible 
for her to control her destiny ; and even if it were, 
she might shrink from consulting only her own 
interests.” 

“ Are you speaking of yourself ?” asked Vidal, 
abruptly. 

Miss Irvine laughed. “Oh,” she said, “my 
destiny is a very uncertain affair as yet, and at 
any rate I have this advantage over you, that I 
am quite satisfied with my home. I wonder 
whether you will ever see it? Polruth is rather 
out of the world ; but numbers of people—quite 
ten families, I should think—come down every 
summer now for the sea-bathing ; and it is admit- 
ted that ours is the finest coast in England in point 
of scenery.” 

“T have been for a long time meditating a tour 
in Cornwall,” said Vidal, with pardonable men- 
dacity. ‘Perhaps I might be able to illustrate 
my theory of being able to do what I want to do 
by turning up in your neighborhood some time in 
August.” 

“Oh, I wish you would!” cried Miss Irvine, 
displaying more frank cordiality than was quite 
avreeable to her would-be lover. “If you came 
in August, Mr. Heriot would be with us, most like- 
ly ; so that we should be able to offer you that ad- 
ditional attraction. Do try to manage it. I wish 


we could give youa room ; but I am afraid all the _ 


boys will be at home then. However, we could 
easily find tolerable quarters for you in the vil- 
lage.” 

She went on talking about Polruth and about 
Cornish manners and customs with a good deal 
of animation, hardly allowing Vidal to get in a 
word edgeways. Evidently she was desirous of 
avoiding the more serious subject which they had 
begun to discuss ; and this excited her compan- 
ion’s curiosity, and made him determine to re- 
introduce it at the earliest opportunity. Hawever, 
she spared him that trouble by recurring to it her- 
self, afteratime. They had reached a point near 
the Rigi Staffel, and, the veil of mist-having lifted 
for.a moment, were looking down upon a motion- 
less. sea of cloud, out of which dim mountain-tops 
rose like islands here and there. 

“ According to you,” Miss Irvine began, abrupt- 
ly, “one has only to wish for a thing with suffi- 
cient energy and one is pretty sure to get it. That 
may be so; but surely, without being at all hero- 
ically unselfish, one must be guided a little by 
what others wish. One’s own happiness ought 
not to be the sole aim and object of one’s life.” 

“T don’t say that it should; although, as a 
matter of fact, happiness, present or future, is ex- 
nctly what everybody does pursue. Of course 
happiness admits of many definitions. Some peo- 
ple, I firmly believe, get it by simply satisfying 
their appetites ; others find it in doing their duty, 
or in sacrificing themselves for the benefit of their 
neighbors.” 

“T can’t think that any one would sacrifice him- 
self merely because he expected to be the happier 
for doingso. But perhaps a sacrifice might cease 
to be a sacrifice if it gave a great deal of pleasure 
to those whom one cared most about in the world.” 

“That would depend upon what it involved, I 
should say. But the fact is that we are at cross- 
purposes, MissIrvine. I was speaking generally, 
whereas you are thinking of some particular in- 
stance.” 

“No; at least, | was thinking of something— 
but it doesn’t signify,” answered the girl, rather 
incoherehtly. “ Ought we not to be going back ?” 

Vidal looked at his watch, and found that they 
certainly ought. Thev had but ten minutes in 
which to retrice their steps; and very soon the 
imprudence of indulging in day-dreams and pro- 
pounding vague theories while walking through 
a fog was brought home to him. He did not like 
to tell Miss Irvine that he had utterly lost his bear- 
ings, but when he had spent a quarter of an hour 
in hurrying her hither and thither, the admission 
was superfluous. 

“Mr. Vidal,” she said, calmly, “ have you the 
slightest idea of where we are ?” 

“ If you insist upon the truth,” answered Vidal, 
half laughing, “ I must confess that I have not.” 

“Then hadn't you better shout until some one 
comes 

It really seemed the only thing to be done. 
There was something rather humiliating in shriek- 
ing for assistance, and also in being lost upon a 
mountain which is traversed by two lines of rail- 
way and sprinkled all over with hotels ; but the 
awkwardness of the predicament that they were 
in was more apparent to Vidal than to Miss Ir- 
vine ; besides which, he had just a faint hope of 
being able to stop the train, if he could make 
their whereabouts known. 

This hope died away after he had shouted him- 
self hoarse without eliciting any response, and he 
was beginning to feel as uncomfortable as he 
ever felt in his life when -he was startled by a 
stentorian bellow, proceeding from some point 
only a few yards away, and immediately after- 
ward a figure loomed up through the mist, which 
proved to be that of a native, who had been sent 
up from the hotel to seareh for the wanderers. 
The train had left some time since, he explained ; 
and as, unfortunately, it was the last one, the 
Herrschaft had gone down in it. But he could 
take them down by some short-cuts, and there 
was a boat from Weggis at seven o'clock, which 

they could easily catch, if the lady did not mind 
the walk. 

It was only too plain that, whether the lady 
minded it or not, the walk would have to be un- 
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dertaken, and Vidal’s contrition was so deep and 
unfeigned that a far less amiable person than 
Miss Irvine must needs have pardoned him. » 

“It was not your fault,” she said; “and I am 
quite accustomed to rough walking and wet 
weather. So long as we catch the boat, there 
will be no harm done.” 

Whether she realized the situation in all its 
bearings, Vidal hardly knew; but, for his own 
part, he was a good deal vexed, feeling that he 
had not only let slip the opportunity of saying 
many things to her which he would have liked to 
say, but that he had probably put in serious jeop- 
urdy the position that he had won in Miss Irvine’s 
good-graces. 

Their guide was hastening dowb-hill at a jog- 
trot which made conversation all but impossible ; 
and Miss Irvine declined the young man’s re- 
peated offers of assistance, declaring that she was 
perfectly well able to take care of herself, and 
begging only that no time might be lost; but he 
took advantage, at last, of a short stretch of level 
ground to turn round and say, “I hope your 
mother will not-be very angry with me.” 

To which she replied: “Oh dear no! Why 


should she be? She will not even be angry with _ 


me. My mother is very good-natured.” 

Vidal could but trust that the old lady might 
prove worthy of the character attributed to her ; 
but he felt very ill at ease and ashamed of him- 
self; and when at length they reached Weggis, 
weary, muddy, and wet, it was a great relief to him 
to find only Heriot waiting for them on the land- 
ing-stage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irvine, it appeared, had been per- 
suaded to go on to Lucerne by the last boat, and 
Heriot was too glad to see the truants back safe 
and sound to scold either of them; but Vidal, 
knowing the man, saw that he was more annoyed 
than he wished to show, and as soon as they were 


on board the steamer, he took occasion to apolo- 


size. 

“I’m awfully sorry to have kept you standing 
about there in the rain, old man; but I didn’t do 
it on purpose, you know.” 

“Oh, the waiting was nothing,” Heriot said. 

“T didn’t give Miss Irvine that long walk on 
purpose either, as far as that goes.”’ 

His friend was silent for a minute or two, and 
then remarked, “ Well; they are going away to- 
morrow.” 

“So that I sha’n’t be able to do it again, do you 
mean ?” asked Vidal, laughing. 

“T mean that-I am very glad they are going 
away,” answered Heriot; and Vidal did not see 
fit to press him for an explanation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“31 JE VOUS LE DISAIs.” 


Mas. Irvine was perhaps less particular or less 
suspicious than the generality of mothers. At 
all events, she did not seem to think that Vidal’s 
heedlessness called for any blame; but, on the 
coutrary, began to beg his pardon for having run 
away and left him in the lurch. “ Mr. Irvine did 
want to set out in search of you,” she said; “ but, 
you know, if I had let him do that I should have 
had to go and look for him, and then somebody 
else would have had to look for me, and there 
would have been no end to it. So 1 persuaded 
him to come straight back; and afterward I was 
particularly glad that I had done so, because we 
met the Skeffingtons at the table d’héte—do you 
happen to know General Skeffington ?—such a 
nice man !—and he was very encouraging about 
poor Charley. Charley is my second boy, who 
has failed for the army, poor fellow! General 
Skeffington says he isn’t in the least surprised. I 
mean, he thinks that all these examinations are 
great nonsense, and that an officer ought not to 
be a bookworm. Fortunately, there is still the 
militia, so that we need not despair.” 

Mrs. Irvine had innumerable acquaintances, 
whom she utilized, or thought that she utilized, 
to assist her in heating the equally innumerable 
quantity of iron which she always had in the fire. 
The smooth things prophesied to her by General 
Skeffington and the prospects of the unlearned 
Charley occupied all her conversation until she 
bade Vidal good-night ; and the young man felt 


. that he had been let off cheaply. 


The next morning, at eight o'clock, he was at 
the station to say good-by to his new friends. 
Heriot, ope, to break the journey at Bale, 
had decided to leave by a later train. It was 
not without a certain sinking of the heart that 
dur hero followed Miss Irvine, whose travelling 
bag and cloak he was carrying, across the plat- 
form. The three days’ romance was at an end, 
he thought, sadly. Yesterday he had not been 
far from declaring his love; to-day it seemed 
impossible that he could ever have dreamed of do- 
ing so insane athing. For what was he, or could 
he be, to her but a stranger in whose company a 
few hours had been spent, more or less agreeably 
—at best, one whom she might have learned to 
like, if chance had thrown them together for a 
longer time ? 

They had to part now, like the mere acquaint- 
ances that they were. And then he thought how 
beautiful she was, and how, as a matter of course, 
others besides himself must be captivated by her 
beauty; and something seemed to tell him that 
she was reserved for a higher destiny than he 
could offer. So opposite are the influences ex- 
ercised by a mountain-top and a railway station ! 
As he helped her to arrange her paraphernalia 
and mechanically uttered the commonplaces suita- 
ble to the oceasion, Alfred de Musset’s lines kept 
ringing in his head—‘“Si je vous le disais, pourtant, 
a” je vous aime!” Did she understand at all’ 
ve wondered. And, supposing that she could be 
made to understand, would she be surprised, or an- 
gry, or only amused? At any rate, it was certain 
that no hint could be conveyed in the midst of 
all that hurry and bustle. He was obliged to get 
out of the carriage to make room for Mr. and 


Mrs. Irvine; and to them, too, some last words 
had to be spoken. The old gentleman roused 
himself to say that his clubs were the Athenwum 
and the Oxford and Cambridge, and that he hoped 
Mr. er—er—Ryder would look him up when he 
was in London; and then Mrs. Irvine broke in 
with, “ Oh, but Mr. Vidal is going to pay Cornwall 
a visit. Mr. Heriot, do you know that he talks of 
being in our parts in August ?” 

“Oh!” said Heriot, rather dryly. 

“Yes; and I was thinking about what rooms 
there were in Polruth; and I feel sure that old 
Mrs. Treweeke would be just the person. A most 
respectable old creature, and would do her very 
best to make you comfortable—lost both her 
sons in a mining accident, poor thing! so that 
one would be glad to do her a good turn; only, 
perhaps, you ought to lock the wine up, you know 
—just as a precaution, that’s all. But I will 
make a point of writing to you about it. Have 
you got one of your cards? Duke Street, St. 
James’s—thank you so much! And you'll bear 
in mind that Italian governess, won’t you? Si- 

ra Lisetto, or Stiletto, or something like that— 
owns all particulars can be had on application 
to me. Good-by—so glad to have met you! 
Good-by, Mr. Heriot.” 

And now there was only time to repeat the 
same melancholy word to Miss Irvine, and to 
catch her last smile and nod, before the train be- 
gan to move. Vidal stood looking after it with 
mournful eyes, and murmuring to himself, “ Si je 
vour le disais, pourtant, que je vous aime, Qué sait, 
brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez ?” 

He was roused by Heriot’s voice, which sound- 
ed a little harshly, saying, ‘Come and sit down 
somewhere in the shade, Adrian; I waut to talk 
to you.” 

“ You say that as if you intended to give me a 
tremendous rowing,” remarked Vidal, as he took 
his friend’s arm. “Have I been misbehaving 
myself 

“ Ah, that is just what I don’t know,” answer- 
ed Heriot; “and that is what I want you to tell 
me.” 

But as Vidal only laughed, without replying, 


the other said no more until they had passed out - 


of the station and had found an unoccupied bench 
near the lake, when he resumed, abruptly : “‘ Well, 
how far bas it gone ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, pardon me, my dear fellow, I think you 
do know. You and I understand one another 
pretty well at this time of day, and I am not go- 
ing to make any apologies for my impertinence.” 

“Certainly not. But all the same, I don’t 
know what you mean. In one sense—so far as 
I am concerned; that is—it has gone very far in- 
deed ; about as far as it could go. I don’t mind 
telling you that; and, in fact, I should have told 
you, whether you had asked me or not. In an- 
other sense it hasn’t gone on at all; it hasn’t be- 

un.” 

Heriot stroked his beard and sighed. “I hope 
you won’t go down to. Cornwall,” he said, pre- 
sently. 

“Why not? Can you give me any guod rea- 
son why I shouldn't? I don’t understand you. 
Look here, Heriot, you won’t mind my asking, 
will you? Have you any—any feeling for her 
yourself ?” 

“T have such a feeling for her as a middle- 
aged man, who is dying of angina pectoris, may 
have for a beautiful girl upon the threshold of 
life,” answered Heriot, quietly; “and you must 
remethber that it was I whc took the responsi- 
bility of introducing you to her. As for giving 
you good reasons for letting a flirtation of three 
days drop now—” 

“It has not been a flirtation,” interrupted the 
younger man, eagerly. “ Believe me or not as 
you like, she is the only woman whom I have 
ever loved, and whether I have known her three 
days or three years is nothing to the purpose.” 

“Well, well— But I can give you the good 
reasons, nevertheless. To begin with—and, for 
the matter of that, I suppose we might end with 
it too, for it’s painfully conclusive—you are not 
well enough off to marry.” 

“T have six hundred a year.” 

“That is whatI say. You have six hundred a 
year, and stinginess has never been one of your 
defects. You know very well that it is all you 
can do to live upon your income as a bachelor. 
To bring up a family upon it would be so wildly 
impossible that I can’t believe you have serious- 
ly contemplated such a thing.” 

It struck Vidal that this was taking time by 
the forelock with a vengeance. “I confess that 
I haven’t given much thought to the family,” he 
answered, with a slight laugh; “but as for my 
income, I hope it won’t remain stationary. I 
have added to it a little already from time to 
time, and I mean to add to it in a more system- 
atic way now, if I can.” 

“ By writing ?” 

““Why not? Men have made money by writ- 
ing before now.” 

“How many men—and how much money ? 
You know I am not altogether ignorant of liter- 
ary matters; I have written a little myself at 
odd times.” 

“ But not novels.” 

“ Not novels, certainly; still I know something 
of the experience of novelists. It isn’t altogether 
a question of merit; so I may say, without cast- 
ing any reflection upon you, that the chances are 
very much against your ever making a living at 
that trade.” 

“Yet you recommended it.” 

“ As being preferable to none; I know I did. 
I was sure that you could write what I should 
consider a good novel; but I can’t answer for 
the opinion of the public, which pays. All I wish 
to point out is that the prospect is an uncertain 
one; and you yourself will admit that much.” 

“‘T admit that all beginners must be uncertain 
of success. But, Heriot, doesn’t it occur to you 
that you are taking a great deal too much for 
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granted? You talk as if winning Miss Irvine's 
love would be the easiest thing in the world—,. 
if I had only to throw the handkerchief. |, 
seems to me that you are as far from under. 
standing her as you are from realizing that poy. 
erty is only a relative evil.” 

“TI venture to look upon poverty as a positive 
evil,” said Heriot. “As for Clara Irvine—wel) 
since we are alone, I will speak plainly and with. 
out regard for your blushes. You are very good. 
looking, my dear Adrian, and you are also clever 
and amiable, so that a young woman who should 
fall in love with you could hardly be accused of 
bad taste. I don’t think it is taking too much 
for granted to assume that this particular young 
woman is liable to be attracted by what attracts 
others, and that is why I say that you are bound 
to consider consequences. The thing isn’t done 
yet; Just stop and think a little before you do it. 
And there’s something more that I should like to 
say to you. I heard yesterday from Mrs, Irvine 
that Clare has it open to her to make an exvel- 
lent marriage. It seems that in the course of 
their wanderings they fell in with a man named 
Wilbraham, whom I know a little, and who is a 
thoroughly good fellow in every way. He has 
the advantage of being rich and well connected, 
and I suppose no parents can be indifferent to 
such things. He proposed to Clare when they 
were at Kome, and although she began by refus. 
ing him, she afterward seemed disposed to chanve 
her mind; and the long and the short of it is 
that he hasn’t vet received his final answer,” 

“Oh, is that it?” suid Vidal. “Now I ander. 
stand.” 

He was thinking of what the girl had said to 
him the day before, and he shuddered at the idea 
that she was in danger of throwing away her life 
to please her mother, whom, in his haste, he set 
down as greedy and scheming. 

Heriot, who could not follow his thoughts, weiit 
on: 
“ You understand the nature of the case now. 
She is just upon the point of accepting a man 
who will make the kindest and best of husbands, 
when, lo and behold! down drops a good-look- 
ing pauper from the clouds, and sets to work to 
unsettle her mind. Don’t you think the good. 
looking pauper would do well to betake himself 
to Jericho?” 

“T dare say I might think so if I were her fa- 
ther,” answered Vidal; “ but I am not her father 
—nor are you. Would you like to see her mar- 
ry a man whom she doesn’t love because he is 
rich, and may help her brothers on in the world ’ 
For I take it that that is the English of the mat- 
ter.” 

“No,” answered Heriot. “I shouldn’t like 
that, and I doubt very much whether she would 
do it, either. What I should like her to do would 
be to love the man. She certainly can’t be very 
far off loving him or she wouldn’t hesitate.” 

“T don’t see that at all; but if it is as you 
say, she will have ceased to hesitate before I can 
meet her again. So that I am powerless to do 
her any harm—or good. If only I had known 
yesterday as much as I know now!” 

“What would you have done ?” 

“T should have told her that I lovedher. She 
would have refused me, without any doubt ; but 
it is just possible that my speaking might, as 
you say, have ‘unsettled her mind’; and tliat 
would have been something.” 

Heriot clasped his hands behind his head, 
stared up at the sky, and whistledya tune. 

“Why do you do that ?”’ asked Vidal, irritably. 

“To keep myself from being so‘rude as to say 
what I think of you.” 

Vidal laughed. “ Now, Heriot, that’s humbug. 
The sort of generosity which you ask of me would - 
be no generosity at all. It is quite comprehensi 
ble that you shouldn’t wish me to marry Miss 
Irvine.” 

““T don’t see how you can marry her.” 

“ Well, let us put things at the worst, and say 
that I can’t. Then, according to you, I ought to 
stand aside and allow some other man to make 
her happy. I don’t know whether I should be 
capable of such magnanimity if the case were to 
arise; I hope I should. But the case has not 
arisen, because I happen to know that this man 
Wilbraham can not make her happy.” 

“ How do you know anything about it ?” 

“From a few words that she let fall yesterday. 
I didn’t understand her at the time, but I do now; 
and I tell you that if she gives way, it will be sim- 
ply and solely because that infernal old mother 
of hers has persuaded her that it is her duty to 
sacrifice herself for her family.” 

The young man started to his feet as he spoke, 
strode away for a few yards, then came back and 
threw himself violently down upon the bench 

in. “I wish to Heaven you hadn’t told me 
of this, now that it is too late!” he exclaimed. 

Heriot smiled. The truth was that he had 
seen his friend in love before, and was not great- 
ly moved by this display of agitation. “ You 
are quite mistaken,” he said, quietly. “ Poor 
Mrs. Irvine doesn’t deserve abuse. Like other 
mothers, she would be very much pleased if her 
daughter made a brilliant match; but she is not 
worldly or grasping, and Clare is as free to choose 
for herself as any girl can be. Hitherto she has 
not been embarrassed by a large field of ¢hvice. 
She has lived all her life down in the country, 
and this season at Rome has given ber her first 
sight of the outer world. I wish she could have 
fancied Wilbraham; but, from what you say, ! 
fear there is very little chance for him. It is 4 
pity.” 

“ Do you really think that ?” asked Vidal, eager- 
ly. “Do you think she will refuse him?” 

“T don’t think she would have spoken to you 
upon the subject if she had meant to accept him. 
But, setting him aside, I do wish, Adrain, both 
for your sake and for hers, that you would try 
to get over this fancy. You and she are Not 
suited to one another; but I won’t dwell on that 
point, because, of course, you wouldn’t believe 
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me. You will acknowledge, though, that, from a 
deal better if you were not to meet again. You 
have no business to make love to her unless you 
see some prospect of being able to marry her ; 
and you can’t ask her to starve with you upon 
six hundred a year Dive into the inountains and 
write novels, and forget that there is such a per- 
son as Clare Irvine.” 

“] fully intend te dive into the mountains, and 
work like a nigger,” answered Vidal, who had 
recovered his good-humor; “but as for forget- 
ting her, that is what I shall never do to the last 
day of my life.” tee 

Heriot, who had more faith in his friend’s pow- 
ers of oblivion than he thought it prudent to ex- 
press, made no reply, and the subject was allowed 


drop. 

» On the following day Vidal carried his hopes 
and anxieties up to Engelberg, there to labor and 
meditate until the wished-for time of his retarn 
to England should come. The repose and silence 
of that high-lying region, then just awakening out 
of its long winter’s sleep, did him but little good ; 
and although he conscientiously worked a cer- 
tain number of hours every day, there always re- 
mained a certain balance of time upon his hands, 
during which the want of companionship weighed 
heavily upon him. If anything could have in- 
tensified his love for Clare Irvine, it would have 
been the knowledge that he hadarival. During 
his rambles over rocky heights and slopes, where 
thousands of wild flowers were springing up be- 
tween the patches of half-inelted snow, he thought 
of her and of her only; he pictured her to him- 
self yielding to the solicitations of inconsiderate 
parents and of a too unselfish nature; he was 
consumed with a feverish longing to hurry home 
after her, and hear the worst. 

Nevertheless he stuck to his resolution, and re- 
mained where he was, taking no small credit to 
himself for his strength of purpose in so doing. 
For, indeed, he believed himself to be somewhat 
remarkable for strength of purpose. He had 
been quite sincere, and had imagined that he 
was speaking from experience, when he laid down 
the proposition that a man has only himself to 
blame if he does not obtain the object of his de- 
sires. He had pretty generally got what he had 
wanted, and had not looked as closely as he might 
have done into the causes which had led to that 
happy result. As a fact, moral strength did not 
happen to be his most striking quality. San- 
guine, easily elated, and easily depressed, he stood 
in constant need of sympathy, and was not one 
who could bear many failures, or hold out for an 
indefinite time against difficulties. Yet (as Heriot 
had long ago found out) he was capable of dis- 
tinguishing himself far above his fellows. Grant- 
ed a first success, he might make himself heard 
of in the world. The few steps which he had al- 
ready taken on the road toward fame had been 
tolerably long steps for a beginner. His essays, 
contributed to various reviews and magazines, 
and dealing chiefly with such aspects of modern 
life as lie upon the surface, had attracted a good 
deal of notice. They had been bright, clever, ex- 
cellently worded, and had conveyed the idea that 
their writer possessed a wider and more profound 
acquaintance with his subjects than was actually 
the case. Now he had written a novel, to which 
he had given the name of Satiety, and in which 
he had saurized what he, oddly enough, fancied 
to be the prevailing characteristic of his genera- 
tion. Of this work he secretly—perhaps uncon- 
sciously—expected great things. He had spoken, 
and even thought, disparagingly of it; but he 
hardly anticipated a disparaging verdict from the 
press or the public. And if it should prove—as 
why should it not ?—to, be the passport to that 
Tom Tiddler’s ground in which successful novel- 
ists are popularly supposed to disport themselves, 
might not marriage be among the good things 
which it would bring within the reach of its tal- 
ented author ? 

As he walked among those lonely heights his 
love grew stronger and deeper. Hitherto he had 
lacked an object in life: now he had found one. 
In Clare he recognized at once his inspiration and 
his reward. Upon more mature reflection, he had 
admitted to himself the justice of much that Her- 
1ot had urged, but he resolved that, whether he 
might find it his duty to avoid Miss Irvine for a 
time or not, he would approach her as soon as he 
had the right to do so, and that for that end he 
would labor and live. The only deplorable part 
of the business was that it should be complicated 
with a Wilbraham. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Accounts from New Orleans convey the grati- 
fying information that the attendance at the Ex- 
position is daily increasing. Not only is greater 
interest apparent among the citizens of New Or- 
leans, as the various exhibits assume develop- 
ment and order, but the number of visitors from 
— parts of the country augments from day to 

ay. 


The financial difficulties under which the man- 
agement has labored appear to be reaching a sat- 
isfactory solution. At a large meeting held at 
Washington Artillery Hall, in New Orleans, on 
the 8th inst., at which several thousand people 
were present, Major Burke entered into a ‘long 
explanation of the situation in which the Exposi- 
tion found itself. It had counted on securing 
from the gate money enough to pay its small in- 
debtedness, but the bad weather had affected the 
attendance. The Exposition management did not 
Propose to appeal to Congress, and it was the 
duty of the people of New Orleans to come to 
the assistance of the Exposition and help it out 
of its difficulties. The meeting was earnest and 
enthusiastic, and such offers were made that the 
management felt greatly encouraged. 

The exhibitors’ associations offered to loan the 


common-sense point of view, it would be a great . 
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sum or $200,000 to the Exposition if it would 
have the effect of getting it out of its present 
difficulties, and other offers of smaller amounts 
were made. It was ‘tinally resolved to appoint 
three comiuittees of fifteen inembers each on sub- 
scription, transportation, and reception ; the first 
to ‘raise in New Orleans the amount needed 
(about $200,000) to pay off all old debts and 
start’ tle Exposition anew on a firm, substantial 
foundation ; the second to secure the construc- 
tion of a steam railway to the park ; and the third 
to welcome President Arthur when he visits the 
Exposition. 

_ The Exposition sketches on page 40 show va- 
rious scenes of interest within the buildings and 
in the surrounding grounds. Among the Ne- 
braska exhibits a reproduction of Bartuowpr’s 
Statue of Liberty, formed of hay, grain, and corn, 
attracts great attention. 


BIG LOGS ON THE JUMP. 


Tue sketch of the illustration on page 41 was 
made among the hills of Northern Wisconsin, 
where our artist found a logging camp situated 
at the top of a steep declivity which led down to 
the banks of a river, The logs, hewn in the 
primeval forests that crown the summit of the 
hills, are drawn to the head of the incline, and 
there started by the dumbermen on their down- 
ward course, At first they move slowly, as if 
feeling their way, but before they have moved 
many feet they appear to catch the spirit of the 
sport, and with constantly increasing speed glide 
down the snowy ravine. 

To a new-comer the scene is one of great ex- 
citement. At every obstruction the logs bound 
into the air, leaping many feet, turn somersaults, 
like giant athletes, and give one the impression 
that they are on a wager to see which can first 
reach the water-course. To the unimaginative 
lumbermen, however, this is merely an easy and 
inexpensive mode of getting the logs to a place 
whence they can be floated to saw-mills, or made 
up into rafts for transportation to the lake. The 
saving in cost and time over hauling on sleds is 
very considerable. 


THE VALUE OF A COMMA. 


Dean Atrorp flattered himself that he was 
able to punctuate. “I have some satisfaction i 
reflecting,” he says, “that in the course of edie 
ing the Greek text of the New Testament I be- 
lieve I have destroyed more than a thousand 
commas, which prevented the text being proper- 
ly understood.” To this Mr Washington Moon 
retorted that the great enemy to understanding 
the dean’s se:tences was the want of commas! 

Dr. Brewer says: “ When a certain prince con- 
sulted the Delphic oracle concerning a projected 
war, he received for answer: ‘ Ibis redibis nun. 
quam per bella peribis.’ (You shall go shall re- 
turn never you shall perish in war.) It will be 
seen that the whole gist of this response depends 
on the place of the omitted comma. It may be, 
‘you shall return, you shall never perish in the 
war,’ ‘or, ‘you shall return never, you shall per- 
ish in the war,’ which latter was the fact.” A 
compositor got the punctuation in the wrong 
place in the toast, “‘ Woman—without her, man 
would. be a savage,” and made it read, “ Wo- 
man, without her man, would be a savage.” A 
New York editor thus introduces some verses. 
“The poem published this week was composed 
by an esteemed friend who has lain in his grave 
for many years for his own diversion.” This is 
rather good. But what a wag the compositor 
must have been ! 

Some years ago, the omission of a comma in a 
letter in the 7%mes gave a horrible meaning to a 
sentence. The letter was on our civil war, and 
the writer said: “ The loss of life will hardly fall 
short of a quarter of a million; and how many 
more were better with the dead than doomed to 
crawl on the mutilated victims of this great na- 
tional crime!’ It should have been: “ than 
doomed to crawl on, the mutilated victims of this 
great national crime!” The following sentence 
appeared in a newspaper a short time ago: “The 
prisoner said the witness was a convicted thief.” 
This statement nearly caused the proprietors of 
the newspaper some trouble, and yet the words 
were correct. When their attention was drawn 
to the matter, and proper punctuation supplicd, 
the sentence had an exactly opposite meaning: 
“ The prisoner, said the witness, was a convicted 
thief.” Dean Alford says that he saw an an- 
nouncement of a meeting in connection with the 
“Society for Promoting the Observance of the 
Lord’s Day which was founded in 1831, giving 
the notion that the day, not the Society, was 
founded in that year.” A comma should have 
been after “day,” and then the sentence would 
have been correct. In the Pall Mall Gazette re- 
cently the Rev. H. R. Haweis called attention to 
an awkward misplacement of inverted commas in 
an article by him on the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, whereby some words of the late Duke, about 
Mr. Gladstorie’s speeches, are attributed to the 
Duke’s illustrious father. 


KILLING OFF WOLVES. 


Ir is becatise the countries in Eastern Europe 
have not adopted a common policy of decimation 
against the wolves, and followed that up by ren- 
dering the conditions of life incompatible with 
their existence, that these creatures still range 
on the great routes of travel, and that cruel tra- 
gedies still thrill the people with terror every year 
when winter sets in with severity. We must, 
however, always remember that exterminating 
the wolf is a slow business. In spite of the 
severe measures adopted in Great Britain, these 
beasts were not extinct in Scotland till 1680, and 
it is not very much more than a century and a 
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half since they vanished from Ireland. In truth, 
nothing is more remarkable than the tenacity 
with which a species clings to existence, in spite 


of the worst efforts of destroying man. We know, * 


for example, that beavers must have been com- 
mon enough in England after man appeared on 
the scene, and yet, though they were steadily kill- 
ed off, it was not till the time of Cromwell that 
they disappeared altogether. Certainly it would 
have been strange if the wolf had survived the 
war waged against him. Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
man were alike his foes, and devoted themselves 
ruthlessly to secure his extermination. “ 

In the reign of Edgar, for instance, the most 
hardened wretch whe ever expiated his fate on 
the gallows could secure pardon for his enormi- 
ties if he but produced so many wolves’ tongues to 
show he had done good service to the communi- 
ty. A man who could slay wolves with success 
was too valuable to be wasted by the common 
hangman. Great estates were also given by kings 
to their subjects on condition that they would 
kill so many wolves in the year ; and the Scottish 
barons were ordered by law to hunt the gray and 
hungry “ varmint” at least four times a year, so 
as “to keep it down.” In moorland districts ref- 
uges were built for poor travellers who were at- 
tacked by the wolves that ranged over the wintry 


wastes of the northern counties; and the sover- 


eign himseif would now and then issue a special 
commission, under his royal sign- manual —as 
did Edward I. to Peter Corbet—ordering some 
“trusty and well-beloved subject” to destroy all 
wolves in a certain specified district in a speci- 
fied time. 

In early times the hunting of the wolf was 
reckoned a right princely sport, and one in which 
it was esteemed an honor to engage. Stories such 
as these which came to us recently from the plains 
of Rhssia or Hungary lead us to imagine that the 
ferocity of the animal may have caused the sport 
of slaying him to be esteemed princely. There 
never was a greater error. Our wolf is @ slink- 
ing, cowardly creature, as a rule, easily scared by 
the sight of man. His courage is, in truth, a sort 
of madness begotten of hunger—a frenzy caused 
by the pang of famine. The wild hog is his fa- 
vorite victim ; it is only in dire extremity that he 
will attack man, and then he will do it only in 
company with his fellows. He has not, therefore, 
even the pluck of the wil-deat, which will tackle 
a man alone, and whose tameless fury has passed 
into many a popular proverb-in the north. 

But he is a different creature altogether in a 
“winter such as that which now holds the plains 
of Russia and Poland in its icy grip. Then the 
traveller, as he glides swiftly and silently over long 
versts of ice and snow, which lie gleaming under 
the northern lights that rush through the steel- 
gray sky, has reason to quail when the dismal 
howling of a pack that has scented him from afar 
falls on the frightened ears of his horses. The 
wolves may meet him, or they may catch him, 
and then all that will be left of him will be some 
spots of blood on the snow, which will vanish un- 
der the fresh falling drift long ere the morning 
breaks. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

THE curious statement is made that “ bears are 
becoming quite plentiful in the Catskills.” We 
should think that one good-sized, unenslaved, and 
active bear in the neighborhood of the summer 
resorts would be “ quite plentiful.” 


A battle between an oyster and a duck is re- 
ported from Texas. The duck was one of the 
diving species. He saw the oyster lying wide 
open, and dived for it. The oyster closed like a 
vise upon the duck’s bill. The duck dragged 
the oyster from its bed, but attached to it were 
three smaller oysters, and the weight of 
the four was too much for the ,duck to 
hold above-water. His head was kept - 
submerged, and he was drowned. The 
body of the duck, however, was buoyant 
enough to remain upon the surface, and 
it floated with the four oysters to a dock, 
where the entire assortment fell a prey 
to man. 

A French engineer proposes to erect 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1889 an iron 
tower three hundred meters high, which 
would be twice as high as the Great Pyr- 
amid, and more than twice as high as the 
spire of the Strasburg Cathedral, the bigh- 
est steeple in the world. The projector in- 
tends that the tower shall be permanent. 
He thinks that it would be useful as a 
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place of observation in time of war, and at all- times 
as a base for meteorvlogical observations. On the 
other hand, it is certain tliat sucha tower would 
appeal so strongly to any hostile gunner having 
one of Herr Krupp’s cannons ip charge, that any- 
body would hate to be stationed on top of it; and 
as to its points in the regard of meteorology, there 
are several mountains in the world that stand 
ready to put such a trifling construction to shame. 


_A Philadelphia gentleman of means and mind, 
wishing to accomplish something at once novel 
and useful, bas made a collection of suspenders. 
He has filled a large room in his house with these 
interesting conveniences. “ They present a most 
notable and instructive variety in texture, color, 
and style. The best pair is worth $100. The 
collection is insured against lost by fire. 


It is reported that foreign students in Paris 
complain of being treated as intruders. - Wheth-. 
er that is objectionable or not depends. Acknow- 
ledged intruders who have plenty of money are 
treated much better in Paris than natives who 
are only meagrely supplied. To be treated as a 
well-to-do intruder in the French capital is not 
such bad fun. 


It costs’ a good deal to send freight by rail. 
from Liverpool to London, and a Liverpool fitm 
recently saved three shillings a ton by shipping 
a quantity to New York by the regular steamers, 
whose rates are very low because of competition, 
and hence to London by the regulary lines, which 
carry cheap for the same reason. 


A good deal of fault has been found from time 
to time with this country by English travellers 
who have stopped over a steamer in order to learn 
all about us. Perhaps the most original and in- 
teresting objections to the United States which 
have been advanced lately are those propounded 
by a British observer in an interview printed in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. He allows that Amer- 
icans are civil, hospitable, and polite, and do not 
drink so much as Englishmen, but finds “in ev- 
ery face a craving, unrestful expression that is 
singularly painful to note.” Warming up after 
this, he makes the powerful asseveration that “ in 
every respect, with the exception of steam-ferry- 
boats, the Americans are immeasurably behind 
the old country” ; interestingly affirms that he was 
constantly “ jerked on end” by the action of the 
air-brake when he was trying to sleep in a palace- 
car; gives Broadway Sam Hill; and concludes 
with the monster and iron-shod declaration that 
in “neither Boston, New York, Phiiadelphia, nor 
Baltimore” did he “clap eyes on a single hy- 
draulic machine !” 

Car No. 32, of the Third Avenue a road, 
is known to. all the drivers and conductors on the 
line as the “Jonah car.” It has a most aston- 
ishing propensity for being on hand to act as a 
target for any mad runaway that may happen to 
be flying about. Not long ago a good third of it 
was ripped to pieces by a truck which it was 
good enough to stop, and which was coming off 
the Brooklyn Bridge at the rate of something like 
a mile a minute. The other night it undertook, 
in conjunction with a pile of paving-stones, to 
stop a runaway hardwar> team. The team un- 
fortunately snapped its traces and:swept on be- 
tween the stones and the car; but the wagon was 
stopped most effectually. Its fragments made a 
halo about the head of the driver, and fell in a 
litter over half the width of the Bowery. The 
conductor carries a thick blank-book, in which he 
makes notes and enters the names of witnesses 
of these little incidents. It is nearly full. He 
says that car 32 dues soiuething emphatic every 
day in the year. 
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AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.—Daawy wy Cuagixs rrom Sxetcuss By Jonx Durkin.—[Sxe Pacer 39.] 
1. In Horticultural Hall. 2. Electric Light Tower. 3. In the Nebraska Division.. 4. Under the Live-Oaks. 
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A REGISTERED LETTER. 


On a bright December morning Fraulein Berta 
Holzhausen paused in the garden to greet Frau 
Gottesthal as the latter hobbled out on her bal- 
_cony above. 

“ Good-morning, madame.” 

“ Good-morning, my Fraulein.” 

The young lady held up in her little silk apron 
a wealth of flowers which she had just gathered 
—long sprays of heliotrope from the vines climb- 
ing the villa wall, some stars of jasmine from the 
great terra-cotta: urn on the terrace step, pink 
blossoms of the plebeian and aromatic geranium 
which flourishes everywhere, like a true weed, 
along the shore of Cannes and Nice and San 
Remo, and roses of every hue from topaz to deep 
velvet crimson. 

“I hope your poor ankle is better,” said Friiu- 
lein Berta, with the cheerfulness of a person 
whose respective ankles are sound. 

“Yes, a thousand thanks; but the doctor 
thinks it will be some time before we can resume 

‘our rambles,” replied Frau Gottesthal, dolefully. 
“ How provoking of that donkey to have pitched 
me off against the wall!” 

“You rode so carefully, too,” added Berta, de- 
murely. “ You sat in the saddle as if it had been 
an arm-chair or a cradle. I have never seen a 
more dignified person on donkey-back.” 

The banter conveyed by these words was lost 
on Frau Gottesthal. She grasped the balcony 
railing and leaned forward, revealing thé bald 
spot on the top of her head. 

“Have you been out long?” she asked. 

“] breakfasted hours ago,” cried the girl in 
the garden. “I have read a French novel and 
Biirger’s Wild Huntsman in the arbor yonder, 
until I was weary, and then I gathered these flow- 
ers. What would they give for my December 

roses in our cold North, where all is snow and 
ice! The weather is perfect to-day.” 

“ Ah, Heaven!” sighed Frau Gottesthal, rais- 
ing her pale eyes tothesky. “Iam incapacitated 
from accompanying you on some excursion. I 

thave written in my diary, Fraulein, that we are 
to read Schiller on the rocks of this romantic 
shore.” 

“JT must run about alone, then,” said Berta, 

. The occupant of the balcony coughed impress- 
ively behind a hand clad in a purple mitten even 
at this early hour. ‘ 

“Let me urge a young lady of Zour august 
rank not to walk unattended,” she said. “At 
least take Joseph or Margaret.” 

“This i:, a quiet village, the Bordighera, pro- 

nounced tie earthly paradise by the Queen of 
Italy. Ong, may walk here with impunity,” re- 
torted Ber). 
“Pak: {| bre that the garden of Eden does not 
shelter 4 je lurking venomous serpent,” warn- 
ed Frau,G)itesthal.: “That artist keeps always 
im sight of «jar villa.” 

“Perhaji; he wishes to sell another picture. 
The price'qe asked for the first was sufficiently 
modest, twenty francs,”’ rejoined Berta, indif- 
ferently. 

“One shijuld not encourage those people too 
much,” said’ Frau Gottesthal, and her long thin 
face acquitid the prim disapproval of the gov- 
erhess and yompanion of a noble house in one. 

Berta colored higli. 

“ The artist is a gentleman,” she said, quickly. 
“LT do not know whether he is a Russian, a Swede, 
ov a Gepmat), but if he wore rags he could never 

. be mistakey for anything save a gentleman.” 

The dame de compagnie was silent. Fraulein 
ii rta repented of the impulse which had Jed her 
‘44-80 warmly defend an unknown artist, whose 
“fae had interested her as much as his work. 

S ai I am to receive a registered letter by the aft- 
sergoon post,” she added, moving away. 
_ ™A regist hed letter ?” repeated the companion 
Gn a high ke. “ My dear young lady, how do 
vou know ? * pPoes it come from our noble Herr 

Ludwig 

Deaf to thet} questions, Berta hid in the arbor, 
laughing mis{bievously. “ Now the good soul 
will puzzle he ‘rains about my registered letter,” 
she reflected, aid heaped her flowers on the mar- 
ble table, whigh rose like a mushroom in the cen- 
tre of the arbor. 

The buvyant:gayety with which she had come 
forth to greet the day suddenly deserted her, 
leaving a sensation of chilled depression. She 

’ began to arrange the roses in a bouquet for her 

aunt, the Baroness Kurt, manipulating cleverly 
the tones of color outspread before her. She 
paused abruptly in the task, and took a picture 
from a pertfolio. Gazing at it, she lost herself 
in reverie. The picture drew her like a magnet. 
She had already studied it that morning. There 
are moments when a sprained ankle is a relief 
from surveillance on the part of ungrateful maid- 
enhood. The sketch, a water-color of delicacy, 
represented the Colico mountains at the head of 
Como, their summits crowned by the Spliigen 
range of snow, while at their base the purple twi- 
light deepened over the tranquil waters with the 
rich tints of Italy. Such was the study for 
which the possessor had paid a twenty-frane gold 
piece to the artist at work before his easel on a 
promontory. Imagination awoke some new emo- 
tion in her breast as her eye idly traced the 
course of a sail in the picture, flitting across 
the silvery surface of the Aphrodite of the 
lakes, and hovering on the verge of that purple 
twilight where slopes of hill, jasper, russet, and 
amber, blended. That veil of mist, unfathomable, 
impalpable, what charm lay hidden in its depths ? 
Fraulein Berta had never before lingered over a 
picture with the same sentiment of interest. 

Her meditations were dispelled by a curious 
sensation which thrilled through her like an elec- 
tric shock. Somebody was watching her with a 
sly or furtive scrutiny. Where? She glanced 
about her, instinctively resenting espionage. The 
villa rented by the Baroness Kurt was a pictur- 
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esque structure above the shore and 
highway, with the town of Bordighera, half a 
mile distant, on the right. Orange-trees embow- 
ered the turrets and balconies of a house, colored 
a shrimp pink, and resembling the fancy boxes 
of Paris shops at Easter. Palms reared their 
fronds against the blue sky ready to shed their 
harvest for the adornment of St. Peter’s at Rome 
on Palm-Sunday, proud inheritance of the fisher- 
man’s town who saved the ovelisk of the piazza by 
wetting the ropes that raised it. There should be 
a patent of nobility for the ready-witted in this 
world who act in the nick of time. 

Adjacent was another villa, also fanciful in 
structure and gay in coloring. Berta looked at 
this house. A few days earlier it had been rent- 
ed. The shutters were still closed, but one was 
thrust out according to that stealthy mode which 
allows the inmate to inspect others while remain- 
ing invisible. She felt convinced she was watch- 
ed from that window. She rose, gathered up her 
books and portfolio, and went in-doors with a 
firm step. She was tall, slender, and nineteen, 
with regular features, brunette coloring, and a 
somewhat haughty mien. A great lady by right 
of birth and position, as Frau Gottesthal liad said, 
and with the refinement of manner of the capital 
Was she to be spied upon ? 

Once in-doors she yielded to a childish impulse 
for which she could not afterward account. She 
paused behind a curtain and watched the win- 
dows of the next house in turn. At the expira- 
tion of half an hour a man emerged. He was of 
medium stature, carefully attired, and of indefina- 
ble nationality. His beard was black and point- 
ed, his features sallow, and fatigued with late 
hours or mental anxieties. He quitted the gate 
fnd walked along the highway,a man with a 
short but assured step, who looked the world 
coolly, even cynically, in the face. Gentleman, 
political exile, knave—the possibilities of that 
shore where bloom the gardens of Monaco might 
place him in either category. Why did Fraulein 
Berta continue to observe him? He dropped his 
cane, and in recovering it he turned and scanned 
the villa of the Baroness Kurt with a pair of keen 
and restless eyes. Ah, those were the eyes 
which had watched her from behind the window- 
shutter. 

“What folly!’ she exclaimed, and dismissed 
the matter. 

At luncheon she explained to her aunt and 
Frau Gottesthal the arrival of the registered let- 
ter. The ladies were mutually amused. Berta's 
brother Ludwig, a cadet in a military school of 
Germany, desired her to purchase for him a desk 
of ‘olive-wood. His directions as to the design 
and size of the article were given with boyish 
gravity, and he further announced that the gift 
was destined for a lady on her birthday. The 
amount he would remit by registered letter, 
saved from his pocket-money, and his sister was 
requested to lose no time in fulfilling the order. 

“T can not accompany you to select the wood;” 
sighed Frau Gottesthal. 

“T will order some samples sent here from the 
shop,” replied Fraulein Berta, with resignation. 

“Let them add several tables for my inspec- 
tion,” said the Baroness, sipping her chocolate. 

Three o'clock found the invalid still on the 
sunny terrace, with Frau Gottesthal near her, a 
book in her hand, and the disabled foot on a 
stool. The Baroness presented a very droll ap- 
pearance, seated in a straw chair like a sentry- 
box, She was a little shrivelled old lady, on 
whom paralysis had laid a warning touch, be- 
numbing her lower limbs. All the remaining 
forces of life seemed to have become concentra- 
ted in her sharp black eyes and nimble fingers, 
perpetually knitting silk stockings. This little 
bundle of humanity, now shrunken into the sen- 
try-box of straw, was still a woman of the world, 
and had once been endowed with piquant charms, 
a Caustic wit, and a fame not unscathed by prince- 
ly admiration. It was eminently characteristic of 
this court beauty when the century was young, 
with her quick glance, and thin, mobile lips ready 
to curve into a quizzical smile, that the book se- 
lected for reading aloud should be one of Heine’s 
volumes. 

Fraulein Berta emerged from the house, un- 
furling her parasol, like a gigantic poppy, for her 
walk to the post-office. She bade Frau Gottes- 
thal farewell somewhat mockingly, and refused 
the escort of Joseph. 

“There can be no harm in her promenade,” 
said the aunt, in response to the companion’s re- 
spectful hints of warning. “She will soon re- 
turn. In confidence, and as you have always 
been most faithful to us—” 

“ Faithful im heart and soul,” murmured Frau 
Gottesthal, with fervor. 

“ | have plans for that child,” pursued the little 
old lady, nodding her head. “ Adalbert von Isen- 
burg is to be sent down here by his father, and 
if the two young people should suit each other— 
You understand ?” 

“The Herr Captain of the Rhine Castle !”’ ex- 
claimed Frau Gottesthal, clasping her hands and 
scenting a romance with sentimental rapture. 

“Not a word to Berta,” admonished the Bar- 
oness. “I do not know when he will arrive and 
present himself.” 

“A noble young man, and a brave soldier in 
the late war,” murmured the companion. 

“ Yes, and a trifle mad about poetry and music, 
like his father, who once aspired to my hand,” 
chuckled the invalid. “ Young people must make 
their own choice nowadays, since our heir-appar- 
ent has set them the example. If my niece and 
the Herr Captain suspected they were to be led 
into matrimony, they would experience an imme- 
diate aversion for each other. 
had best shape themselves,” concluded this vet- 
eran coquette of many heart campaigns, deemed 
an inimitable match-maker by her friends. 

The object of these schemes walked to the vil- 
lage, selected the tables and desks at a bazar, and 
proceeded to the post-office to inquire for her 
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registered letter. Her liberty pleased her. Did 
not Frau Gottesthal stalk ever at her side, con- 
versing in a monotonous tone on topics deemed 
edifying to a well-born young lady? The post- 
offive had one occupant. Fraulein Berta hesita- 
ted about entering, for swift repulsion told her 
that this person had a pointed black beard, a fa- 
tigued face, and restless eyes. He turned polite- 
ly and vielded her the place at the glass partition. 
She bowed coldly, without glancing.at him. She 
felt conscious that those snaky eyes were fixed 
on her as he moved away, and a waft of patchouli 
offended her nostrils. 

“Is there a registered letter for Mademoiselle 
Holzhausen ¥”’ she demanded, stooping to the 
opening, and speaking in a low tone in order not 
to be overheard. 

The stranger paused at the outer door of the 
building to light a cigar. 

“No,” replied the clerk, glancing negligently 
over his shoulder at several pigeon-holes, and with- 
out ceasing to write in a ledger. 

There is no petty tyrant who enjovs his power 
more than the underling of a Riviera post-office. 
The Ligurian brusqueness, everywhere the same, 
from Marseilles to Genoa, acquires fullest devel- 
opment in pres dng over that daily lottery of ex- 
istence, the mail-bag. With what joy does he 
inform the irate Briton, or electric American, ac- 
customed to precision and swiftness of business 
dispatch, that the office will close for the two 
hours of noonday, after they have awaited their 
turn in fuming impatience! How serene and 
lofty his bearing as he ignores the lamentations 
of a file of weary applicants to count coppers in 
a drawer with agonizing deliberation, hold dis- 
course with a comrade, or make out a certificate ! 
Is he always the heir of the mayor of the com- 
mune, or the prodigal son of the doting post- 
master, this young gentleman of the leinon-col- 
ored complexion, usually wearing an amethyst 
ring on his finger? Or is he the mouth-piece of 
public opinion, protesting against the encroach- 
ments of the detested stranger within the gate, 
and an instrument of Providence to harass, tan- 
talize, and browbeat? 

Fraulein Berta bit her lip. 

“T expect a registered letter,” she said. 

“ Nothing,” replied the clerk, languidly. 

As she drew back he added, “ There is a letter 
for that name, but not registered.” 

She took the letter. The man with the point- 
ed beard had departed. The lady opened her let- 
ter, recognizing her brother Ludwig’s handwrit- 
ing. An inclosed sheet of thin paper fluttered 
out on the step. Berta recovered it, scanned the 
contents rapidly, and placed the envelope in her 

sket. 

“The boy is a knight-errant already,” she re- 
flected. 

The cadet had traced a design for the desk on 
the thin sheet. The traditional swallow might 
fly across the lid, as that would suggest thoughts 
of an absent correspondent, but he would have no 
fisherman in a green vest, or minstrel with a va- 
riegated mandolin. As an after-thought he sent 
no registered draft, and requested his sister to pay 
for the desk instead. 

Berta laughed, and glanced up and down the 
street. The disagreeable stranger was walking 
in the direction of the villas. 

“T will allow him to reach home first,” she 
thought, with a little shudder. 

She rambled along a by-path on the brow of a 
Courageous and self-reliant by nature, her 
movements were now strangely irresolute and un- 
decided. The prim disapproval of Frau Gottes- 
thal drew her back, and a desire to glance over 
the shoulder of an artist at work lured her for- 
ward. Atevery step she expected to see a white 
linen umbrella, and a fine head with flowing brown 
hair and beard bending over a sketch. Had she 
actually beheld him, she would have probably 
withdrawn before he had perceived her proxim- 
itv. She paused to gather a few violets which 
tufted a well, amidst tresses of maiden-hair. Then 
she ventured a few paces into an olive grove, just 
to horrify her dame de compagnie by presenting 
her with some arrowy narcissus and pink gladi- 
olus, such as grow at the base of the gnarled 
roots. 

. The olive grove was full of sweet mystery, and 
a saddened twilight of green and silver foliage 
in gontrast with the blue sky and glimpses of 


. sparkling sea. She bent to pluck an anemone 


for her bouquet, and at that moment one of the 
dirty velveteen coats worn by Piedmontese work- 
men was thrown over her head, stifling all sound, 
while her arms were grasped behind in a muscu- 
lar grip. She attempted to struggle, to cry out, 
but her invisible assailant held her in an iron 
grasp. These words were hissed inher ear: ** The 
registered letter.” 

Mechanically she gasped response. 

“T have no registered letter.” 

The pressure on her arms became a wrench of 
cruel violence, the folds of the greasy coat suffo- 
cated her. She lost consciousness, and sank for- 
ward on the ground. 

How long she lay there she never knew. When 
she opened her eyes she was prone among the 
scattered flowers at the base of an olive-tree. 
What had aroused her? Was it the tinkle of a 
chapel bell far away among the hills? No; a 
full German voice was singing near at hand. 
Hark! 


“IT asked my love one happy 4 
What I shonid call ber in my lay, 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece ; 
Iphigenia, Celia, Chloris, 
ura, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Durimena, or Lucrece ?” 


This voice and song seemed to the dazed and 
stunned listener to emanate from another world. 
She moved slowly as if groping toward the sound. 
She attempted to call aloud for help, and ouly 
succeeded in uttering a feeble groan. Hasty 
steps approached, a strong arm raised her gently, 
a brown beard brushed her cheek. 
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“ You here ?” exclaimed the artist, incredulous. 
ly. “What has happened, mademoiselle »” 

“I have been robbed and hurt, I think,” she 
stammered, faintly. 

“T heard no sound. I have been at work for 
hours over yonder,” be said, glancing about for 
the miscreants. 

Fraulein Berta rose to her feet unsteadily, and 
leaned against the tree. Her hands were free 
and the old velveteen coat had disappeared. She 
searched her pocket; the letter was gone. The 
artist drew back respectfully. 

“TI fear I must ask you to find me a carriage, 
or assist me home,” she said, attempting to 
smile. 

His response surprised her. 
scrutinizingly, and said, 

“ Yes, that would be best for both.” 

Baroness Kurt had withdrawn in-doors, much 
wondering at the prolonged absence of her niece, 
when that young lady appeared, leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman. Frau -Gottesthal stiffened 
instinctively, and rose to her feet despite the in- 
jured ankle. 

“* Madame, I ask your forgiveness for any lack 
of ceremony in thus presenting myself for the 
first time,”’ said the intruder, bowing profoundly. 
“My only excuse is that I have been of trifling 
service to mademoiselle, your niece.” 

“ Adalbert von Isenburg !” cried the Baroness, 
with vivacity. “How came you here at Bordi- 

hera ?” 

He kissed her hand, and turned to the aston- 
ished Berta with a smile full of eloquence. 

“T have been studying Italy as an artist, Frau- 
lein,” he said, also saluting her trembling fin- 


He looked at her 


rs. 

“ Never shall I forget your kindness in encour- 
aging my poor labors by purchasing one of my 
wretched pictures. This is the only money I have 
ever honestly earned, and I shall keep it as a 
talisman.” He touched a twenty-franc gold piece 
_—_ had been pierced and attached to his watch 
chain. 

“Incredible,” murmured Frau Gottesthal, and 
collapsed suddenly into her chair while striving 
to make a suitable reverence. ‘‘ Who could have 
imagined that the artist and the Herr Captain are 
one person ?” 

Berta grew extremely pale, and burst into tears. 
This last development of an eventful day was too 
much for her nerves. Explanations ensued, made 
chiefly by the Herr Captain, and the heroine of 
the recital found ample excuse to retire to her 
own chamber. Baroness Kurt smiled like a wea- 
sened fairy in her arm-chair. She seemed indif- 
ferent to the encounter with thieves in an olive 
grove if the young man Adalbert von Isenburg 

appeared in the guise of a rescuer. 

Fraulein Berta heard voices outside, and went 
to her window. A group of men were talking at 
the entrance gate, and among them could be dis- 
tinguished the faithful Joseph, the Genoese cook 
of the Baroness, and the neighbor of the next 
villa. The latter was speaking ; his words, sneer- 
ing and mocking, reached her listening ear. 

“T should not like to doubt the word of a lady, 
but the story is very improbable. She was robbed, 
you say, and yet her watch was left in her belt. 
Sometimes the,ladies invent a romance to pro-. 
duce a startling effect, and have all the journals 
of the day talking about them. The gendarmerie 
will not believe it. No,no, my friends. It seems 
she met a gentleman in the olive grove, eh ?” 

There was a chorus of assent and protest on 
the part of the listeners, and then the group 
slowly dispersed. 

The rising moon shed a silvery light over the sea 
and the headlands. Far along the curves of the 
shore a cluster of lights defined some town. The 
adjacent villa was in shadow, with a ray of can- 
die winking furtively in one casement. The jas- 
mine and heliotrope of the garden shed abroad a 
fragrance. The guest departed, lingering a mo- 
ment on the path to scan the windows. 

“Good-night,” Fraulein Berta called, softly. 

“Good-night,” he replied. “May I come to- 
morrow and bring my other pictures ?” 

“ Oh yes.”’ 

As he walked away he sang the nd verse 
of the song: ” 

“Ah! repli 
Beloved, air? 
Take whatever suits the line: 
Call ine Celia, call me Chloris, 


Laura, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Only, only call me thine.” 


Why did the Fraulein Berta blush vividly, and 
a trembling joy fill her heart ? 

“T told you Adalbert von Isenburg was a lit- 
tle mad,” remarked the Baroness to the compan- 
ion. “He thinks he has deceived everybody by 
loitering here as an artist. Some centuries ear- 
lier he would have disguised himself as a pilgrim 
to decide if he wished to become a suitor.” 

Next morning Friulein Berta mystified Frau 
Gottesthal by summoning Joseph into her pre- 
sence. She drew up her sleeves, and revealed two 
white arms, with the marks of muscular fingers 
turning yellow and black below each elbow, with 
this explanation: 

“ My dress, even, smells of patchouli. The thief 
was not a laborer of the railway. The letter 
may have been supposed to contain money, for 
the thin slip of paper on which Ludwig had 
drawn a pattern fell out at the post-office. It 
looked like a draft, certainly. Say no more about 
it; only you see the thing happened, my good 
Joseph.” 

“ But, gnadiges Fraulein, there must be no law,” 
began the bewildered Joseph. 

“Oh no; the gens-d’armes would not believe 
me,” she retorted, proudly. 

Just then a gentleman approached. He was 
in elegant morning dress, and carried a portfolio 
of sketches for the acceptance of his first patron 
in art, a young lady, who received the gift with 
smiles and blushes. 

The afternoon train for France received, as a 
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nger from Bordighera, a man with a point- 

el beard and sallow face. He had rented the 

villa, adjoining that of the Baroness Kurt for a 

month, but the landlord was satisfied that a tele- 

gram summoned him to Paris, where he had im- 
rtant interests on the Bourse. 

June lilacs bloomed in all the Rhineland. Mil- 
itarv trumpets resounded in the early morning at 
Cologne, followed by a burst of martial music, 
Baroness Kurt had herself carried to a window to 
witness the filing along of the Bismarck Cuiras- 
siers. Onward they swept, with sunshine spark- 
ling on their corselets and helmets, crowned with 
burnished eagles, skirting the cathedral and town 
—a pageant in harmony with the spot. 

“Those trumpets would arouse me in my grave,” 
cried the old lady, with enthusiasm. | 

“The voice of father-land,” added Fraulein 


rta. 

Adalbert von Isenburg, a stalwart form on his 
brown horse with the green saddle-cloth, wafted 
a greeting to his betrothed bride Berta. 

“Ach Himmel! he looks like a knight of the 
Holy Grail,” exclaimed Frau Gottesthal, who was 
a devotee of Wagner. 

Then the troop passed on, and the trumpets 
died away. 


WINTER IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A GENERAL impression seems to prevail in the 
-extreme Northwest that the managers of some 
of the railroads recently opened to make that re- 
gion more accessible do not understand “ fighting 
snow.” Some plausibility is given to this belief 
by the authentic fact that on January 3 a passen- 
ger train on one of these roads had been stuck in 
a snow-drift for eighteen days, with the prospect 
of being imprisoned till spring. They were in 
no danger of starvation nor of suffering from 
cold, being supplied with food and fuel by be- 
neficent ravens in the employ of the railroad com- 
pany. Their sojourn, however, may be complain- 
ed of without injustice as somewhat monotonous, 
while considered in the light of travelling, it is, 
undoubtedly, a flat failure. Going east by sea 
to San Francisco and thence by rail in midwin- 
ter is not the feast to which the Oregon people 
were invited when their country was made access- 
ible. Nevertheless, the incident is evidently due 
merely to the unfamiliarity of the managers with 
the conditions of winter traffic in Oregon. In 
the early years of the Union Pacific the same 
grievances as are now reported from Oregon 
were related by belated travellers coming through 
from the Pacific by a route leading through much 
lower latitudes, though, in part, through much 
greater altitudes than those traversed by the new 
road. And, indeed, it is not the great main line 
of the Northern Pacific that has been encumber- 
ed this winter, but only the link that connects 
that line with Portland. 
Nevertheless, it can not be denied that the 
weather in the Northwest is apt to be cold in 
winter, and the snow to fall very heavily. Thir- 
ty feet is declared to be the depth of the drift in 
which the blocked train in Oregon has been en- 
tombed. The sloppiness of the winter climate 
of New York, alternated as it is with spasms of 
severe cold, is probably less favorable to health 
than an honest “old-fashioned” winter. The 
-climatologists, indeed, run the same isothermal 
line through New York and Portland, in spite of 
the six degrees of difference in latitude, but very 
different extremes may produce the same mean, 
and certainly a snow-drift capable of blocking a 
train for three weeks has never within the his- 
toric period been reared within a hundred miles 
of New York, thanks to the Gulf Stream. The 
extreme variations which have frightened emi- 
grants from settling in Manitoba in spite of all 
the official blandishments that have been lavish- 
ed upon them, do not exist on our side of the 
line, as is sufficiently shown by the fact that the 
settler whom one winter of Manitoba has discour- 
aged betakes himself to the coldest regions of 
our own Northwest, and finds himself comforta- 
ble. The variations are wide enough, however, 
to compel the Northwestern American to adapt 
himself to his environment by devices elsewhere 
unknown. The “sod house” is one of the most 
ingenious of these devices, and might, indeed, be 
imitated with advantage in rustic communities 
nearer the Atlantic sea-board, where the inhabit- 
ants are willing to sacrifice “style” to comfort. 
It is simply a frame house heavily banked up 
to the eaves with earth, which is kept in place 
against the floods of spring and the desiccating 
heats of summer by being covered with an in- 


tegument of sod. Whether this looks better or** 


worse than the unsodded frame house is a ques- 
tion we need not undertake to settle. But there 
can be no doubt that the sod house is more com- 
fortable than the mere clapboard shell, the em- 
bankment being almost equally efficient against 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer. 


OUR CURRENCY FOR THE LAST 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
II. 

LIMITS AND CONDITIONS OF PAPER ISSUES. — 


CASE OF FRANCE.—GREEN BACKS.—NATION- 
AL BANK NOTES. 


WuHeN a country which has a specie circulation 
finds itself suddenly smitten by calamity, its specie 
stock is a financial resource which it can employ 
immediately. It takes time to lay taxes and to 
derive revenue from them, or even to raise a loan. 
Treasury notes, however, can be issued, which dis- 
place specie, and win the use of an equivalent 
capital for the government, just as bank notes 
win the same gain for banks. The limit of this 
resource is the amount of specie in the country. 
This may not be known. It generally is not Known 
Save approximately, but if the note issues are 
continued until there is a premium on gold, the 
appearance of that premium is an indication that 
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paper has just exceeded the specie require- 
ent. 

France, in 1871 and the following years, made 
a complete experiment of this device, and man- 
aged it with entire success. That country pos- 
sessed a larger stock of specie than any other, 
because banking facilities were not highly devel- 
oped, and the lowest denomination of bank notes 
was twenty dollars. By authorizing the Bank to 
issue notes down to one dollar, and borrowing the 
same for disbursement in public expenditures un- 
til a slight premium on gold appeared, the opera- 
tion above described was carried out. The Bank 
was allowed on these loans a rate of interest only 
sufficient to remunerate it for expense and risk. 
As the issues were reduced when the exchange 
became adverse, only a small part of the specie 
stock was exported. After the war, taxes were 
laid and loans were contracted, with the proceeds 
of which the note issues were repaid to the Bank 
and cancelled. The former circulation was in 
this way restored, and specie payments were re- 
sumed in 1878. At no time, therefore, were prices 
disturbed or wasethe basis of contracts altered. 
“ Legal tender” had no significance, for the paper 
was not allowed to depreciate. 

Indeed, the plain fact about “legal tender” is 
that a forced circulation has no significance for 
anybody unless the currency is depreciated, and 
if it is depreciated, forced circulation is the most 
monstrous wrong possible in a modern state based 
on contract and rights. It never can be neces- 
sary or expedient to depreciate the currency. It 
may be necessary to issue treasury notes to sup- 
plant temporarily the specie stock. In doing this, 
“legal tender” is of no more importance than the 
lathe-work on the notes. If the issues are made 
excessive, and depreciated, then the forced circu- 
lation perpetrates a forced loan for the govern- 
ment on all who have property, on condition of 
allowing all debtors to perpetrate a robbery on 
their creditors. The legal-tender law simply with- 
draws the protection of the courts of the country 
from one of the parties to a contract. It is, more- 
over, &@ gross error to suppose that treasury notes 
which bear no interest are a cheap and advanta- 
geous device when issued beyond the specie re- 
quirement. The rate of interest paid on any 
forced loan by the treasury is sure to be enor- 
mous, although it may be hidden in prices, and 
the public, in handling the notes, is constantly 
paying interest at high rates and in the most 
onerous manner so long as the promise of the 
notes is not kept, and not even made definite. 
So long, therefore, as a country in time of ca- 
lamity uses treasury notes within the limits and 
under the conditions which are sound, legal ten- 
der has no significance, and adds nothing at all 
to the utility of that resource. If the notes are 
overissued, it is a desperate financial proceed- 
ing, and legal tender is Ofily one of its evil fea- 
tures. 


The greenback issues produced a premium on 
gold, an advance in prices, and a contraction of 
credit. Those persons who had been left with 
fixed incomes saw themselves reduced to poverty. 
A new and fluctuating standard of contracts was 
established. The way to get rich was to get into 
debt. Every contract became a gambling con- 
tract. At first creditors were ruined, but thou- 
sands of people who never mastered the intrica- 
cies of currency put themselves upon the debtor 
side, and exposed themselves to the inevitable 
ruin which would be their turn whenever appre- 
ciation should begin. The government found 
the prices of all the supplies which it needed 
raised against it by its own issues,. It “ floated” 
its bonds, but it floated everything else in the 
country at the same time. The legal-tender is- 
sues hurt the public credit, and bonds were sold 
at thirty-five cents on the dollar in gold, on which 
we have had to pay six dollars per annuum in 
gold interest and the principal in gold at par. 

It was not long before it was found necessary 
to devise some means of gaining for the public 
the use of the circulation which was occupied by 
the bank notes. The national bank system was 
devised to accomplish this and other euds.. Con- 
sidering the situation, the vested rights, and the 
state of public. opinion, that was an exceedingly 
wise piece of legislation. The old bank notes 
were taxed out of existence, but the privilege of 
issue was not taken away from the banks. For 
this privilege they were to render a return by 
lending their capital to the govesnment and by 
taxes. The government of 1863-66 sold to the 


banks the privilege of issue for twenty years, and 


it obtained the price of that concession as a re- 
source in that time of financial necessity. Tlie 
banks gained an advantageous organization and 
co-operation without being too closely connected. 
The public got a uniform and secure paper cur- 
rency, & thing which they had talked jabout and 
striven for since the Federal Constitution was 
udopted. The government guaranteed the re- 
demption of the notes, because, being a debtor of 


the banks on its bonds which they had taken, it: 


promised to pay the note-holders if the bank did 
not pay them, and in order to be able to do this, 
it took back from the banks the evidences of its 
own debt to them. It also prepared the notes 
as a guarantee that the‘bank never could issue 
them beyond the amountéof the security. This 
system is far superior to any government paper 
issues, because it contains guarantees against the 
government itself. It is all very well for the 
government to give the public guarantees against 
the banks, but who is to guarantee the public 
against the government? Under the national 
bank system there is a co-operation, a mutual 
check, and a joint responsibility between the banks 
and the governmerit which is very healthful to 
both and highly advantageous to the public. 

The national bank system was not popular with 


Since the United States in 1861 possessed ng/\the banks. It was adopted by them only slowly 


specie circulation except some fractional silver, 
but had, as shown last week, granted to banks 
the privilege of supplanting the specie, which they 
had used until the channels of circulation were 
filled with their notes, the United States had not, 
when the civil war broke out, any such resource 
as has been described. Neither was the country 
at that moment in a position to say to the banks, 
We have allowed you this privilege in good times : 
Now we need it ourselves, and you must with- 
draw your notes to allow the government to use 
the circulation. 

At the extra session of Con in the sum- 
mer of 1861, treasury notes, payable in gold on 
demand, to the amount of fifty million dollars, 
were authorized. During the first half of that 
year the banks were contracting their issues on 
account of political alarm, but in the autumn 
they increased their issues in an effort to make 
loans to the government. In December specie 
was exported, and on the 30th of that month the 
banks all suspended. Gold was then at a pre- 
mium of two per cent. 

The administration held out hopes that the 
war would be over in thirty days, and Congress 
feared to lay taxes or to take financial measures 
which should be broad and thorough. Six per 
cent. bonds of the United States were at 88 or 
89, which was thought to be a disastrous rate. 
In the mean time the expenses were increasing 
with great rapidity, and in January, 1862, when 
ten million more “ demand notes” were provided 
for, the treasury was rapidly approaching a point 
at which it must suspend payment. During Feb- 
ruary things grew worse and worse. A proposi- 
tion was made to issue legal-tender non-interest- 
bearing treasury notes fundable in six per cent. 
bonds, and it was in a kind of panic, under an 
agitated conviction that something must be done, 
and with a dread of employing other resources, 
that this plan was adopted. It was, however, 
adopted against the arguments.and advice of the 
leading men in Congress only as a temporary war 
measure. Looking back now after twenty years 
upon the consequences of that step, we obtain 
strong light on the course of those who think 
that in public affairs right and truth need not be 
taken seriously, that we can do what is wrong and 
false just once or a little bit, and yet get the same 
results as if we do what is right and true. Those 
who take this view generally pride themselves on 


_ being especially wise. 


The notes were issued in spring, and were an 
addition to all the existing currency, for since the 
bariks had suspended they had no longer any rea- 
son to withdraw their notes. The gold premium, 
therefore, advanced as the legal-tender notes were 
issued. In July, 1862, another issue of “ green- 
backs,” as the legal-tender notes came to be call- 
ed, was made. These were not fundable, and the 
former issue was absorbed and disappeared by 
funding. The “demand notes,” being payable in 
gold and receivable for duties, bore the same 
premium as gold until they were paid in. Sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of them lave never been 
presented for redemption. 


and under compulsion. The national bank cur- 
rency was at first limited to $300,000,000, after- 
ward to $354,000,000, and the distribution of it 
was prescribed. The distribution of it, however, 
has never conformed to the prescription, because 
it depends on accumulations of capital, not on 
population or territory, The actual circulation 
of national bank-notes has never reached the al- 
lowed limit. W. G. Sumner. 


THE CREOLE PATOIS. 


One finds among the creole literature many 
charming apocrypha — popular love songs far 
too perfect in arrangement and versification to 
have been created by the uneducated and sim- 
ple race which invented the creole idiom. The 
true creole poetry—the slave poetry improvised 
according to African methods—manifests its or- 
igin by the quaint construction of its stanzas, by 
the simplicity of its images, above all by the 
systematized reiteration of sonorous phrases, by 
a recurrent motive like that of Gottschalk’s 
Bamboula” : 


“Foulard rive, 
Moin té toujours tini; 
Madras rive, 
Moin té toujours tini; 
Des Indes rive, 
Moin té toujours tint: 
Capitaine second 
Cé yon bon gagon.... 


** Tout moune tini, 

Tout moune yo aimé; 
Tout moune tini, 

Tout moune yo chéri, 
Tout moune tini, 

Yo Doudou 4 yo; 
Tonsse moin tout senle, 

Pas tini cila moip.” 


This is Guadaloupe, not Louisiana, creole, and is 
cited only because the writer has not at hand any 
specimen of the Louisiana creole ditty which of- 
fers an equally forcible example of the reitera- 
tion of phrases. Whenever in Louisiana creole 
one finds a poem in which there is no recurrent 
motive or motives, it is tolerably certain that no’ 
colored man composed it. As a specimen of evi- 
dently apocryphal creole I may quote a stanza of 
the song “ Dipé mo ’oir toi, Adéle,” which has 
been set to music: 


**Quan’ mo pas. ’oir toi, Adéle, 

Mo senti m’apé mouri;. 

Mo vini comme ein chandelle 
Qui apé allé fini; 

Mo pas ’oir rien sa la terre 
Qui capab fai’ moin plaisir ; 

Mo capab dans la riviére 
Tcté moin pou’ pas souffrir.” 


It will be observed that in each of the quatrains- 

composing the above eight-line stanza the first 

line rhymes with the third, and the second with- 
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the fourth. In true creole poetry such versifica- 
tion is scarcely ever found, although a far sim- 
pler form of rhyme is occasionally used. The 
recurrent motive or theme may change its posi. 
tion with every stanza; it may begin one line 
and terminate the next; it may disappear and re- 
appear at irregular intervals, like a serpent craw! 
ing through a cotton patch, vet it is never totally 
absent. Veritable creole ballads are usually con- 
structed of very slender material; they contain 
comparatively few images; but these images are 
as oddly combined and alternated as the patch- 
work upon an old-fashioned country bed-quilt: 


‘Belle Amerikaine, 

Mo l’aimin toi! 
Belle femme, 

Mo Vaimin toi! 


& Havane 
Pou coupé canne— 
Pou bail toi Varzan, 
Belle Amerikaine! 
M’allé & 'Havane, zamie, 
Pou coupé canne, zamie, 
Pou bail te? Varzan, 
Belle Amerikaine! 
Cézaire, 
Mo laimin toi! 
Belle femme 
‘Mo Paimin toi!” etc. 


A popular creole ditty this, with 2-beautiful mel- 
ancholy air, yet there is little in it save a_reiter- 


"ated declaration of love for the beautiful “ Amer- 


ican” Cézaire (probably an English-speaking col- 
ored stranger), anda promise to cut sugar-cane 
‘in Havana, so as to earn money for her. Among 
the older creole ballads a complete versified nar- 
rative may sometimes be found, but not often ; 
the ditty usually presents a series of random fan- 
cies, connected only by the recurrent motive spun 
athwart them. Many of these melodious curiosi- 
ties must have been lost, for we find numberless 
refrains wandering about like spirits disembodied, 
mournful witnesses to the existence of important 
ballads which have passed away forever. “Anal. 
ysis of these broken remnants often reveals some 
purely African elements. Old colored folk who 
remember how to dance the “ Congo” and the 
*“ Calinda” still chant African choruses, but with- 
out knowing the meaning of the words. That 
such words should be remembered at all is prob- 
-ably due to the itfluence of fetich beliefs—to faith 
in the virtue of svllables-muttered by Voudoo 
sorcerers in former times. 
The animal fables are worthy of serious atten- 
tion ; they are full of grotesque humor, vivid fan- 
cy, and they offer the best material for study of 
the idiom. Furthermore, they are very rich in 
household sayings and original proverbs worthy 
of conservation. Another interesting portion of 


creole literature is purely satirical, intensely 


acute, but never positively violent. Among un- 
published collectiéns already made in New Or- 


leans I have seen compositions in which various 


high and mighty personages of the old régime 
were lampooned with singular audacity, as though 
creole Louisiana had its periodical Saturnalia, 
when, as during the Roman festival, slaves might 
mock their masters ad libitum. 
The apocryphal creole lyrics—the imitations 
of the slave songs by native Aterati—are distin- 
guishable from the negro compositions, and pos- 
sess less chrestomathic value, just all the 
Spanish imitations of the seguiriyas jitanas are 
not worth one true gypsy ballad. Still, this white 
creole literature is not without intrinsi¢ beauty, 
and in several of its best compositions set to 
musie we find odd bits of negro creole occasion- 
ally preserved, like rare black pearls beaded with 
white ones. It is also to be observed that edu- 


cated masters of the slave idiom have made capital » 


translations into it from other languages, or taken 
down from dictation by former servants many ad- 
mirable recitals, legends, ballads. Writing in cre- 
ole for amusement is less frequent now than it was 
some years ago, when Le Carillon came out weekly 
with three-fourths of its columns in patois. The 
files of the dead periodical are philologic curiosi- 


_ ties, and within them may be found many creole 


antiquities preserved, like ephemerides in amber. 
Even lately articles or letters in creole -some- 
times appear in those extraordinary parish pa- 
pers printed in French without and in English 
within. The last creole satire published in 


L Abeille de la Nouvelle-Oriéans was a metrical © 


contribution ridiculing an unpopular sanitarian 
during the epidemic of 1878. 

Among the colored population of the old quar- 
ter the creole survives like some plant that has 
almost ceased to flower, though the green has not 
vet departed from its leaves. One can find many 
scattered petals of folk-lore, few entire blossoms. 
Education is slowly but surely stifling the idiom. 
The later colored generation is proud of its cor- 
rect French and its public-school English, and 
one must now seek out the older inhabitants of 
the carré in order to hear the songs of other 
days, or the fables which delighted the children 
of the old régime. Happily all the “ colored cre- 
oles” are not insensible to the charm of their 
maternal dialect, nor abashed when the invading 
Amerikain superciliously terms it “ Gombo.” 
There are mothers who still teach their children 
the old songs—heiflooms of melody resonant 
with fetich words—threads of tune strung with 
grigris from the Ivory Coast. So likewise, we 
need not doubt, are transmitted the secrets of 
that curious natural pharmacy in which the color- 
ed nurses of Louisiana have manifested astound- 
ing skill—the secret of fragrant herb medicines 
which quench the fires of swamp fever, the secret 
of miraculous cataplasms which relieve conges- 
tions, the secret of odorous tisanes which restore 
vigor to torpid nerves—perhaps also the compo- 
sition of those love philters hinted at in creole 
ballads, and the deadly owanga art as bequeath- 
ed to modern Voudooism by the black Locustas 


of the eighteenth century. 
HEARN. 
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2. Sod House, Winter-Quarters. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Ocr Own Corresponpenr. } 


The Woes of Jutymen.—“ Darker Daya.”—The great 
Will Case.—Late for Dinucr.—The Laureate’s new 
Drama.—Cheap Coffine.—Clinbs for Meu and Women. 


Ir was once remarked that “men were hung,” 
meaning that short work was made with proving 
them guilty, “that jurymen might dine,” so that 
the convenience .of the latter would appear to 
have been consulted, though only at the expense 
of the criminal classes. Matters have changed 
with jurymen since then, and for the worse. 
There is no class connected with the administra- 
tion of the law -so habitually neglected or ill- 
treated. They are summoned from their own 
business to perform a public duty, which may 
occupy their time for days and even weeks, and 
for which they receive no compensation; they 
are kept hanging about in draughty passages in 
doubt as to whether they are’ wanted or not, and 
expesed to the impertinence of ushers and the 
snubs of officials, When used, they are packed 
like sardines inga box, with a “ retiring-room” 
attached to it Ake a second-class waiting-room. 
In cases of felony they ave forbidden to separate, 
and must even sleep in the same apartment till! 
the trial is over. When ftfie case is prolonged 
over a Sunday they can not return to their fami- 
lies. A judge expressed his hope the other day 
that the twelve gentlemen before him were of 
the same persuasion in religion, since they must 
either go to church together or not at all. What- 
ever verdict fhey may arrive at, unanimity is scarce- 
ly to be expected of them in the matter of creed. 
The Catholic will not go where he may hear the 
Pope abused, or the Unitarian to have his future 
depicted in glowing colors; and in the case in 
question the foreman, after due consultation with 
his colleagues, observed, with thanks to his lord- 
slip for the suggestion, that “they would all take 
a drive in the country.” Fancy a drive in the 
country at the end of November, and taken, I 
suppose (since they might not be separated), 
either in an omnibus or an open brake! Our 
coroners’ juries are even still more hardly treat- 
ed. One had to “ view” a body the other day of . 
a man who had died of small-pox, to which, as 
was natural, they vehemently objected. They 
were family men, and afraid of infection. “I 
appeal to the coroner,” said one of the twelve. 
“ Are we compelled to endanger our lives?” They 
then “reluctantly proceeded” to discharge their 
duty. 


The success of Dark Days has had its natural | 


effect in producing a crop of parodies. “ Bright 
Nights” is one of the happiest skits Mr. Burnand 
ever penned.. Much Darker Daya, with its first 
chapter headed “The Curse (Registered),” is also 
very laughable. Mr. Hugh Conway, however, it 
seems, thinks it no laughing matter. Mr. Bur- 
nand, he tacitly admits, is a chartered libertine, 
but no one else, he considers, has any right to turn 
his genius into ridicule. He has sent a lawyer's 
letter to the publisher of Much-Darker Days, as 
well as a letter of his own, denouncing the sac- 
rilegious act in the most unmeasured terms. If 
Mr. Conway had any humor among his other 
gifts, he would have enjoyed the harmless joke. 
The sincerest form of flattery, he must surely 
have heard it said, is imitation, and indeed com- 


mon-sense ought to inform him that a parody is | 


one of the greatest compliments which popu- 
larity can receive. 

One of the strangest things about the curious 
Whalley will case is, I am toid, what has been 
established concerning the survival of pencil- 
marks. If the conclusion arrived at is correct, it 
would appear that the tracings of black - lead 
are as lasting, if not so easily decipherable, as 
those of ink. You may break, you may shatter 
the vase if vou will, but the scent of the roses 
will cling round it still; and, similarly, you may 
take your India rubber and rub and rub out pen- 
cilanarke till you have (apparently) rubbed the 
very paper away on which they are written, but 
after a time the writing will, under the micro- 
scope, appear again. The filaments of paper 
which you have rubbed up, but not of, still retain 
their marks, and after a timé sink back to their 
own place and reveal them. 

A corious disputation is going on in our society 
journals about the habit which certain guests al- 
ways indulge in of coming late for dinner. The 
Prince, of Wales is even implored to express his 
opinion against it, to the end that so objection- 
able a practice should be discontinued. It never 
seems to strike these scribes that in thus treating 
the matter they are guilty of the very snobbism 
which they preterid to deplore in their clients. 
The fact is that the fault lies not so much in the 
guests in question, though their ill-breeding and 
selfishness are manifest enough, but in the hosts 
who wait for them, It is only persons, I have 
noticed, of high rank or great wealth who venture 
to give themselves these airs, and the hosts are 
so mean and cowardly that they will keep all 
their other guests half starving and allow their 
dinner to be spoiled rather than incur the dis- 
pleasure of the late arrivals by sitting down with- 
out them. In cases of this kind our society jour- 
nals might really be of some service, but unhap- 
pily it is mach more easy to be impudent than to 
be courageous. 

The Laureate’s new drama, Becket, contains 
not only some strong situations, but some very 
strong language. Some of the characters “swear 
at large,” and on the least provocation, but I am 
net aware ‘hat the work has been suppressed at 
the libraric s on this account. The poetic license 
which ena jlies-Resomond to flit between her 
country boiyer and London with a speed hardly 
to be accorpted for by an express, and certainly 
not by a “ Parliamentary” train, is remarkable: 
space and time are annihilated to make two lov- 
ers unhappy. I am afraid his elevation to the 
Upper House has not raised the author’s rank 
as a poet, and how I do wish he would let Gold. 
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smith’s History of England alone, and stick to 
the nineteenth century ! 

British undertakers are complaining that cof- 
fins, under pretense of their being mere packing 
cases for toys and other wooden articles, are be- 
ing imported duty free. They assert with un- 
conscious humor that these cheap receptacles for 
our poor clay “have all the faults that a coffin 
can have,” but I suspect their chief objection to 
them is that they can be bought for from two 
shillings to five shillings apiece. For my part, 
I would just as soon be buried in a pine-wood 
coffin at two-and-sixpence as in a Mahogany one 
with silver handles; and though I might hardly 
be said to survive its inconveniences, I am sure I 
should endure them without a murmur. 

There is no end to the ramification of clubs of 
all kinds, which are adapting themselves to all 
ranks and both sexes; those which include wo- 
men only, indeed, hardly ever succeed. The mor- 
tar is somehow wanting, without which the social 
fabric can not hold together; the salt is absent, 
without which such establishments can not “ keep” 
—at all events, they seldom do keep beyond a 
few months. If the clubs common to both sexes 
aspire to be fashjonable, they also are apt to be 
short-lived ; the fast element soon introduces it- 
self, and then all is over. But if propriety and 
comfort are equally studied, the experiment now 
seems successful enough. The difference between 
such establishments and those frequented by men 
only is very marked. Notwithstanding the sar- 
casm levelled at women’s tongues, there is much 
less talking in these places than in men’s clubs ; 
it must be acknowledged there is also less of so- 
ciality. The women are in the majority, and mo- 
thers and daughters keep themselves to them- 
selves, without seeking to make acquaintance 
with their own sex; very little wine is drunk, and 
there is much more lunching than dining. On 
the other hand—though it does not add to the 
funds of the club—there is an immense deal of 
letter-writing. The only males employed on the 
premises are the hall porter and the pages. The 
coffee-room service is performed by waitresses— 
Ariels who do their spiriting without noise, but 
also without much alacrity. They are not afraid, 
of course, of any one tapping his glass with fret- 
ful impatience, and inquiring whether a sheep has 
to be killed before his chop can make its appear- 
ance. I notice that the smoking-rooms are scarce- 
ly ever used: the men that belong to these clubs 
do not indulge in tobacco, nor, indeed, I should 
say, in any other vice. A (comparatively) wicked 
husband is sometimes invited to dine with his 
wife, and it is very pretty to see her playing the 
hostess to him, and the unaccustomed guest on 
his best behavior. R. Kemauie, of London. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. Hotoomne, New Orleans, La., says: “I 

found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 

the system, produced _ wear and tear of the 


nervous energies." —[ Ade. 


WIIAT DO THE DRUGGISTS SAY? 

Tury know what the people call for, and they hear 
what their patrons say as to whether the medicines 
they buy work well or not. Martell & Johnson, Kush 
City, Minn., say, “ l’rown’s Iron Bitters gives entire 
satisfaction to our customers.” Klinkhammer & Co., 
Jordan, Minn., say, “* We sell more Brown's Iron Bit- 
ters than all other bitters combined.” L. E. Hackle 
& Son, Winona, Minn., say, “* All our customers speak 
highly of Brown's Iron Bitters." A. C. Whitman, 
Jackson, Minn., says, ‘‘ Brown's Iron Bitters is giving 
good satisfaction to purchasers.” These are only a 
few. We have hundreds more just as good.—{ Adv. } 


Dr. Sacr's Catarrh Remedy cures when every other 
80-called remedy faila —[{ Adv. } 


THOSE COMPLAINING 
Or Corns, Covens, Trroat, on Hoarsenras 
Should use ** Brown's Bronchial Trochea.” The effect 
is extraordinary, particularly when used by Singers 
in clearing the voice. Sold in boxes. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 


action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thts - 
-promoting a vigorous and health « 


rth of hair. Ita 
effect upon the ane and richness of the hair ix 
such as cannot be surpassed, Burnett's FLavorine 
Extracts are the best.—{Adv.) 


Anoostora Brrrens were prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert for his private use. Their reputation is such 
to-day that they have become generally known as the 
best appetizing tonic. Beware of counterfeits. Ask 
your grocer or ere for the genuine article, man- 
ufactured by Dr. J. G. B. & Sons.—[Adv.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrxstow’s Sootnuine Synup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Ade.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed.” 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BAKER 


Ayer’s 
CherryPectoral 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
enses of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: “Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cokl and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” A. Jd. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: ‘This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


CAUTION !—Some dealers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit Thies is the 
original $3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. You cannot 
be sure of getting the genuine article unless you are 
careful to examine and sce that this stamp appears 
plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
SHOE. 


This Shoe for Gentlemen is made 
of Finest Tannery Caif Skin, stitched 
with heavy Silk Machine Twist, and 

is unequalled in Durability, Com- 
fort, and Appearance. It Ie made 
in various widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with cither 
broad or narrow toes. 
Made in styles shown 


The qual- 
ity ofthis 
Shoe has won for it so high a place in public estima- 
tion that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach. 
Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal card to 
JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
N p F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
al TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
purgatives, is agreea- 
For 20 years has been standard for quality in U.S. Navy. 
GENUINE 


rai congestion, &c. 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
‘YANKEE SOAP 
CHEST EE 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
feres with business or pleasure. 
BR, CONN. 


Sole Proprietor 
FOR 
WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 
RIES. 


1885. 


27, rue Rambntean, 
1840. 
SHAVING 


aria. 
Sold by all Druggiets. 
HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 


Copy of Label. 
jo Auug 


ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FOR TWELVE CENTS. 
J.B. WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


FRE Information about 


the Southwest. 
Maps, pamphlets, papers, &c.,viving detailed informa- 
tion concerning Lands, Farming, Stock-raising, Fruit- 
growing, Mining, Manufacturing, &c., in Kansas,Colo- 
o,New Mexico, Arizona,California,and Old Mexico, 
sent FREEon application toC. B.Scumipr,Commission- 
er of Immigration, A. T. & 8. F. R. R., Topeka, Kavsas. 


DF. 


Spinal Misses’ Waist,.....¢175 
Spinal Corset,.............. 
Spinal Corset,... 
Spinal Abdominal Corset, 2 75 
Recommended by leading phy x 
delivered free anywhere in the U.8. 
on receipt of price, Lady Agents Wanted. 

Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co. , 412B’ way, New York. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than ———— else 
u 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers abao tely 
sure. At once addrese Traur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Dialo ex, Tableanx, Speakers, etc. for 


PLAYS. School,Club,and Parlor. Beet ont. Cata- 


logue F free. T. 3. Denison, Chicago, 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1465, 


Best Periodicals for the Home. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


The circulation of Harprr’s Macazine has 
always been greater than that of any other peri- 
odical of its class in America; while in England 
it has outrun all the English magazines of its 


price. 

Notable novels are first printed in its pages 
as serial stories. The most brilliant writers of 
America and Europe, in every department of let- 
ters, are its contributors, while its illustrations 
are the best work of the most skilful artists and 
wood-engravers of our time. 


A model of what a family periodical should be. — 


Daily Evening Traveller, Boston. 


Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest 
standard of aniform excellence.—Ezaminer, N. Y. 

Haurer's Magazine ranks first in the world in cir- 
culation, Ita history is a large part of the literary his- 
tory of the pineteenth centary in America.—New York 
Journal of Commerce, 

Its illustrations are as superb as its articles are va- 
ried, racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PICTURE HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


Harper’s WEEKLY maintains its position as the 
leading illustrated newspaper in America; and 
its hold upon public esteem and confidence was 
never stronger than at the present time. 

Besides the pictures, Harper’s Werk y is full 
of good reading. It always contains instalments 
of one, occasionally of two, of the best novels of 
the day, with fine illustrations. Its short stories 
are bright and entertaining. Poems, sketches, 
and papers on important live topics by the most 
popular writers, and columns of humorous and 
— paragraphs, make it interesting to every- 

y. 


Its infilnence has been always pure, healthful, and 
stimulating ; and it is emphatically and in the highest 
rense what it claims to JOURNAL OF CIVILIZA- 

ot excelled or even equalled by any like pnblica- 

For years the Wrrxty has enjoyed the distinction 
of being the beet illustrated paper in America, and 
every successive volume shows vew strength and en- 
terprise.— Boston Transcript. 


= 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


‘(NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


Harper’s Bazar is the only paper in the world 
that combines the choicest literature and the fin- 
est art illustrations with information about the 
latest fashions, methods of household adornment, 
and all the minor useful arts that are dear to the 
model housekeeper, and make home attractive. 
It weekly spreads before the eye not only a tempt- 
ing feast of stories, poems, sparkling essays, and 
art illustrations, but a constant variety of beauti- 
fully engraved fashion-plates and pattern-sheets, 
and by aiding ladies to do their own dressmaking 
Saves many times the cost of its subscription. 


To take it is a matter of economy. No lady can af- 
ford to be without it.—Chicago Evening Jou a 

It has become an established authority with the 
ladies of America.—N. Y. Evening Poat. 

Harper's Bazar is not only an authority in the 
world of fashion and on matters relating to the home, 
bat it alxo contains in every number an abundance of 
usefal and entertaining reading of general interest.— 

bserver, N. ¥ 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR JUVENILE 
READERS.” 


Subscription per Year, $2 00. 


Harper’s Younc Propir has achieved double 
victory, in winning the approval ef parents and 
the hearts of their children. No pleasanter or 
surer antidote to sensational juvenile literature 
could be placed in the hands of youthful read- 
ers than this popular journal for boys and girls. 
Pictures, representing the work of the foremost 
artists and engravers on wood, lavishly illustrate 
its pages; and it is as attractive as fine paper, 
legible type, and skilful printing can make it. 
There is nothing cheap about it but its price. 


A delightfal accumniation of stories, incidents, de- 
acriptions, aye poetry can be found in Youne 
Prorie. ** * It is always attractive, not only to the 
little ones, but to the older ones,—N. ¥. 7% 

An epitome of everything that is attractive and de- 
sirable in javenile literature.—Boston Courier. 

This charming little paper is a weekly feaet of good 
things to the boys and girta in every family which it 
visits.— Brooklyn Union. 


Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Postage Free to all eubscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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IT” NOTICE 


WANTED LABORE 
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DEPARTMENT oF PUBLIC Works 


if 
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EFFECT OF A RECENT APPOINTMENT ON THE PUBLIC (WORKERS). 


CONTRACTOR. 


“Yer name an’ address ?” 


Worker. “John Rufus Chote Wintrip Sullivan, Esquire, from Bosting.” 
Cuorvs. “ We’s all Esquires from Bosting, boss.” . ~ 


An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year - - - - - - = $6 
DAILY, per Month - - - - - + = 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - - = 1 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 7 
WEEKLY, per Year - - - = = 

Address, THE SUN, New York City. 


BEAUTY’S BATH 
CUTICURA 
SOA 


- ) keep the pores open, the of] glands and tubes ac- 

live, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in 
the perspiration and blood which cause humiliating 
blotches, itching humors, blackheads, and minor skin 
blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, and beautify the skin, 
remove tan, freckles, sunbarn, and oily matter; to keep 
the hands soft, white, and free from chaps and rough- 
Hess, Prevent contagious skin and scalp diseares, and 
provide an exquisite skin beautifier and toilet, bath, 
und nursery sanative, redolent with delicious flower 
odors and Cutioura healing balsame, is tie special 
duty of the Cutiouga Soar. Corioura and Curtoura 
Soap, the great Skin Cures and Beantifiers, and Cutt- 
CURA Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, cure every 
form of Skin and Blood Disease, from Pimples to 
Scrofula. Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; 
Soap, 25¢c.; Resoivent, $1.00, 

Porrer any Cuemicat Co., Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


THE WORLD'S OPPORTUNITIES 


AND 
HOW TO USE THEM. 


This work will interest the Agricultnrist, the Man- 
ufacturer, the Mechanic, the Miner, the Professional 
Mau, Woman, Youth, the Artist, the Capitalist, and 
the Laborer. It also shows where the best chances 
for success in life are to be met. It contains over 600 
pages, embracing 150 subjects, and is illustrated with 
45 full pages of the finest engravings. 

For particulars, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SELF-ACTING 
Parlor and Garden 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 
FLOWER STANDS. 


Greatest Novelty ont. 
Every Fountain is war- 
“ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stoola, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 
uins, Mantleboarda, 
ortiéres, all Fancy Dec- 
fos, Orations, and Art Em- 
= =~ broideries. 
= T.F. KRAEMER &CO.'S 
fee: Art Embroidery Bazar, 
108 East 14th St., N. Y. 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 


Preparations. 


> == 


ay 
SOLD 
. EVERYWHERE. 
| 
9 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 


New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


C7, Beauty of the Oomplexion 


and the Skin. 


Ly CHARLES FAY, 
| jy © Rue de ta Paix, 
| PARIS. 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


Rastest ridin 
Nides as easy 
son aswithtwo 


r- 
The Springs 
accordingto the weight they 


ngthen andshorten 
equally well adap to rough country 
roads and fine drives of cities. Manufactured and 
idby all the leading Buildersand 
Heary Timk tee, St- Loais. 
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PLEASE .NOT 
REMOVE PAPERS 


iT \\ 


| “LEAVE TO PRINT.” — 
M. C. (at large). “Did you read my speech I sent you, in the Record?” 


ConstitvENT. ‘Looked at it, but read it before.” 


M. C. “ Where?” 
ConstitvuENt. “In the Third Reader.” 


M.C. “Well! if I ever! Paid a literary feller a hundred dollars eash for it, who said 


*twould top over anything / ever read!” 
Constituent. “ Did, didn’t it?” 


Constable KAS A 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF 


TABLE, BED LINENS, &c.. 


AT RETAIL. 


Having purchased at a great reduction 
the entire stock of a leading manufacturer _ 
for cash, we will offer the same to our cus- 
tomers on Monday, Jan. 12th, at prices far 
below regular list rates to the Trade, consist- 
ing of Fine Table Damask, by the vard, 
Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins to match, 
all sizes, Tray Cloths, Doylies, Towels, Linen 
Sheetings from 72 to 108 inches wide, Pil- 
low-Case Linens, 49 to 64 inches, together 
with a great variety of other Housekeeping 
Goods, presenting ta those about purchasing 
unusual inducements. 


Broadus c AS 19th-st. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Sonpa, Made Dishes, and Sances. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should fecl grate- 
ful.” —See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature jn Blue Ink across the Label. 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Licbig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocersa, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBERK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND, & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


Holi the large No. iqiiant 

JUST OU with scrspe tors 
TE RUSTING PRESS&, 61; outfit,21; 

GIAN SELF-INKER, $3; with a script 

e 8 cata 

GON. Ninth St, Philada” Pa. 
YANTED AGENTS for our magnificent ** Arctic 
Book,”’ including the ** Greely Expedition.” Su- 
perbly iliustrated. pg it. Marvellous auccess 
Address B. B. Russet, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 


page Catalogue, full of fne ougranings of Guns, Spotting 
Goods why utlery,etc., special reduced prices for 1585, 
(the lowest quoted on reliable goods); also, our Calendar for 1885, printed in color, on fine isgs 
tinted cardboard. Calendar containsa beautiful engraving, “The man’s 
Reverie” ( righted). Both the Catalogue and Calendar, with Engraving, will sent by 
mail ovepatll. a large flat envelope, to pre calendar from getting bent, on 1 
in silver or (ones ortwos). A. Co., successors to G. W. Turner 
and 17 Square, Boston, Mass. Please mention this paper, 


The | 


Broadway & 44th St, N.Y. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SILKS. 


75 pieces 23-inch Black Satin 
Rhadames, 


SLIGHTLY IMPERFECT, 


$1.50 Per Yard. 


These goods are positively worth $2.50 per yard, 
and are specially recommended for good wear, up- 
pearance, and weight, and will be displayed on our 
centre tables near the 14th Street entrance. 


No. 2. 150 pieces imported Satin Merveil- 
leux and Failletine Silks in evening 
and street shades at 


65 cts. Per Yard. 


These cost 90 cts. per yard to import, and : re suita- 
ble for balls, parties, and receptions. 

Great reductions throughout our entire Sisk, Satin, 
and Velvet Department previous to our annual in- 
ventory. Persons desiring samples should send 2c. 
stump for postage. 


FINE LINEN’ 
Writing Papers. 


WANT A Day Book MADE, 

WANT A JOURNAL MADR, 

WANT A CaAsH BooK MADE, 

WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

WANT A RECORD MADE, 

WANT A CHECK Book MADE, 

WANT A SALES MADR, 

‘WANT Paper FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
WANT FoR LatTiex 
WANT Paper ror Note Heaps, 
WANT Paver For Bitt HEAps, 
you WANT WrtTINnG PAPER FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


FOR LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE. BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 

UsepD. BY ALL STATIONERS: 
Usep ALL BookKBINDERS. * 
Usep By ALL LITHOGRAPHERS. 
UseEv BY ALL PRINTERS. 

SoLD BY ALL Paper DEALERS. 


IF you 
F YOU 
F YOU 
you 
you 
you 
you 
you 
YOU 
you 


It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 


Wor p's Farxs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 


“papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 


our trade-mark, and are in water- mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. 


ANTED—LADIES THAT CAN KNIT,CROCHRT, 
or do fancy work, to make goods for our trade at 
their homes in city or country. $5 to $10 weekly 


easily made at our business, Goods sent hy mail any 


distance. Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for sample, 
postage, and particulars. 
HUDSON M’'F’G CO., 265 Sixth Avenne, New York. 


FREE TO F. A. M. GraphicColored Engravin 
ofa: Ancient Initiation Scene from a new! 
discovered Egyptian Tablet, also, thelarge new 
lilustrated Catalogue of Masonic books and 
oods, with bottom prices ;alszo, an offer of ve 
ucrative business to F..A.M. REDDING & « 
Masonic Pub’sand Manonfacturers, 721 Broadway, New York 


—_ 


Lundborg’s Perfume. Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. : 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
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